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Orthodox Theology in a Changing World 

John H. Erickson' 

We live in a rapidly changing world—of this I hardly need to 
remind you. We at St Vladimir’s face the kinds of changes that 
human beings have known in every age—a new seminary presi¬ 
dent, a new dean, new faculty members and staff—changes that in 
fact are simply inevitable transitions. But all of us also face changes 
that are more far-reaching and portentous. The future may well be 
very different from what we possibly can imagine now, and it cer¬ 
tainly will be very different from what past generations could have 
imagined. 

We have some small experience of such changes already, in our 
everyday life. Languages once confined to distant corners of the 
world now can be heard almost daily on our streets and in our 
stores. Foods that once seemed quite exotic now are common fare, 
with tacos catching up with hamburgers in franchise sales. A host 
of new words and expressions have entered into daily use in just a 
few decades: internet, cyberspace, “virtual community,” genetic 
engineering, globalization. Now we even have specialists in “fiitur- 
istics.” And few of us after September 11, 2001, need to be 
reminded about how small the world has become and how vulnera¬ 
ble we all are. 

How is Orthodoxy to respond to this changing world? A first 
and most obvious answer is that we must uphold “the faith once 
delivered to the saints” (Jude 1:3), that we look to Jesus Christ, “the 
same yesterday, today and tomorrow” (Heb 13:8), that we remain 
steadfast in the Tradition which has sustained Orthodox Christians 
throughout the ages. This is easy to say—and it is true. But it is 
harder to say precisely how we should demonstrate this fidelity here 


1 Speech given at Inauguration as Dean of St Vladimir’s Seminary, on the Feast of the 
Elevation of the Holy Cross, September 14, 2002. 
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and now. We often take pride in our historic patrimony, in the trea¬ 
sures of our glorious past, and sometimes this tempts us simply to 
repeat select passages from the Scriptures, the canons, the lives of 
saints and the writings of the Church Fathers. But we should not let 
our love of the past and our nostalgia for the past cause us to forget 
another obvious and important truth: that Christ sent his followers 
into the world to “make disciples of all nations” (Mt 28:19), to pro¬ 
claim the Word in each new cultural context. Orthodox theology 
in the future must remain faithful to Tradition, but for this very 
reason it must also be committed to mission—^and this means that 
we must take seriously the world in which we live now. Dull repeti¬ 
tion is not enough. In the future, Orthodox theology must address 
a host of questions that would have been unimaginable even a gen¬ 
eration ago. It must faithfully proclaim the Word of God, but in 
ways that will engage all the new words—and the realities behind 
them—that we encounter and use in daily life today. 

Of the issues that Orthodox theology will face in the future, 
those relating to new technologies immediately spring to mind. 
New biological and medical technologies raise important ques¬ 
tions about the meaning of life itself. These technologies on the one 
hand may advance the quality of life, or at least prolong it. But they 
also may dehumanize life and undermine the sanctity of life from 
its earliest moment. We also have to take into consideration new 
information technologies. In our churches today, “traditionalists” 
and “modernists” may differ on many issues, but both groups seem 
to be quite at home with the internet, and they reach wide audi¬ 
ences through well-designed websites. So far we have used these 
new information technologies to spread our theological words, but 
we have not yet ventured a theological word about the significance 
of these technologies themselves. 

We need to evaluate the manifold implications of these biomedi¬ 
cal and information technologies from a theological perspective. At 
any rate, we would be ill-advised to regard them simply as neutral 
“tools.” They are of course tools, and like any tools—^knives, ham¬ 
mers, explosives, what have you—they may be used for good pur- 
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poses or for evil. But new tools—new technologies—may subtly 
transform ways of thinking and acting, ways of relating to the 
world, ways of relating to one’s fellow human beings and to nature 
and even to God. A story is told about the first introduction of the 
horse—a new “tool”—to one of the native tribes of the Great 
Plains. A band of Utes from the Southwest, who long before had 
acquired horses from the Spaniards, agreed to sell some to the tribe, 
but they warned that this would result in a change of religion. The 
tribe’s way of life, its ways of looking at the world, and its values 
would be decisively changed by this new “technology.” We already 
are employing the new technologies of our own age, but we have 
not devoted much thought to what they may mean for our percep¬ 
tion of reality, our sense of values, our attitude towards our fellow 
human beings, and our relationship with God. 

In addition to issues of technology, issues relating Christianity 
and culture must be considered in a new light. We frequently hear 
the word “globalization.” I take this to mean that the world is grow¬ 
ing smaller, that economic integration, facilitated by the free move¬ 
ment of labor and information, is bringing people closer together, 
so that all of us can enjoy a Big Mac or a Coke wherever we are in 
the world. Old national and cultural and ideological boundaries 
are being swept away. But along with globalization, and perhaps in 
response to it, we find that the world is also growing more 
firagmented and fractious. Not everyone appreciates MacWorld. 
Islamic fundamentalism is only the most conspicuous example of 
resistance to globalization—or rather to some aspects of it, for as 
we know all too well, those ^Kzchxngjihad can be found almost as 
easily on the streets of Berlin or Paris as on the streets of Istanbul or 
Bagdad.^ So, paradoxically, in this age of globalization, particulari¬ 
ties of all sorts—^whether ethnic or national or religious or gender 
—increasingly are prized. Militants and activists battle culture wars 
at home and abroad, stretching the limits even of our own self¬ 
consciously and proudly pluralistic American society. How is 

2 The allusion here is to the much-discussed article of Benjamin Barber, ‘'Jihad vs. 

MacWorld,” in the March 1992 issue oiAtlantic, pp. 53-^3. 
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Orthodoxy to respond to this new cultural situation? Do we have a 
theological word to offer? 

We know that over the centuries Orthodoxy has shown a 
remarkable capacity to adapt to diverse cultures and even to trans¬ 
form and transfigure them. It is unnecessary to review here the 
accomplishments of SS Cyril and Methodius, St Stephen of Perm, 
St Innocent of Alaska, St Nicholas of Japan and so many other great 
missionaries. We know that our faith can and should be expressed 
not just in Greek but also in Aleut and Japanese and Cree—and 
even English. We know that unity of faith is not incompatible with 
cultural diversity. But sometimes we Orthodox Christians are 
tempted to identify our faith with a particular culture, possibly 
even a past culture or an imaginary culture, so that it is hard for us 
to envision the possibility of new and different cultural expressions 
of Orthodoxy. Sometimes we are so enamored of our great cultural 
achievements of the past that we despair when faced by a future in 
which our Orthodox faith—indeed the Christian faith itself— 
seems to be increasingly marginalized. We are tempted to withdraw 
into sectarian separation from the world rather than engage it in 
fresh and creative ways. 

We face this temptation in an especially acute way in America 
today and in other regions of the so-called “diaspora.” Will Ortho¬ 
doxy ever be really at home in America? Will there ever be a truly 
American expression of Orthodoxy? Much here of course depends 
on what it means to be Orthodox and what it means to be 
American—questions that also call for reexamination. In any case, 
we should not simply give up in despair. Early Christians in the 
Roman Empire were a persecuted minority in a hostile environ¬ 
ment, but they tried to engage and appropriate the best elements in 
the thought and aspirations of their age. We should do no less. And 
in addressing the thought and aspirations of our own age, in a criti¬ 
cal but constructive way, in the marketplace of ideas and in the 
public square, perhaps we should also cast a critical glance at our 
own past achievements. We like to speak of the ways in which his¬ 
toric Orthodoxy has transformed cultures, transfigured cultures, or 
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even “baptized” cultures. But in practice historic Orthodoxy has 
run the risk of being enslaved by the cultures with which it has 
become so closely identified—the risk of being too much at home 
whether in Byzantium or Russia or in some other “Orthodox” 
culture. And of course Orthodoxy could also become too much at 
home in America—too comfortable in its recently-won, middle- 
class, white, Anglophone, suburban respectability. We should 
remember, as Fr John Meyendorff liked to point out, that the 
Church does not baptize cultures; it baptizes human beings, one by 
one. And in baptizing them, it gives them a new homeland, God’s 
heavenly kingdom—a homeland that potentially is open to people 
of every nation, every language, every culture. 

In addressing the challenges posed by new technologies, the 
challenges posed by globalization and the culture wars that seem to 
go along with it, and the challenges of whatever else the future may 
bring. Orthodox theology can draw on many resources. In fact, the 
future of Orthodox theology may depend less on our willingness to 
address challenging new issues than on our ability to recognize the 
resources provided by our own Tradition. In our post-itiodern 
world, in which “book theology” has been losing its persuasive 
power. Orthodoxy’s living theology of sanctity can demonstrate 
the power of God’s grace at work in actual human life. The “theo¬ 
logy in color” of the Orthodox icon can offer silent but eloquent 
testimony to the possibility of a transfigured cosmos. Orthodoxy’s 
liturgical ethos can offer a vision of wholeness,' in which human 
beings in all their diversity are brought together into a single hymn 
of praise to God. 

The world needs the full richness of Orthodox theology. Ortho¬ 
dox theology in all its aspects and manifestations, not simply rou¬ 
tine repetition of verbal formulas, however venerable these may be. 
In bringing this theology to our changing world, seminaries like 
St Vladimir’s have an important role to play. In order to do this 
effectively, however, they must remember that a seminary is differ¬ 
ent from other educational institutions. As I like to point out to 
entering students, St Vladimir’s is not just another graduate school. 
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whose goal is to produce prolific scholars in various autonomous 
disciplines. Neither is it just a trade school or professional school, 
whose goal is the training of competent practitioners. While we do 
have to be concerned about the academic and practical preparation 
of our seminarians, we also have to be concerned about their spiri¬ 
tual growth. The discipline of class attendance and study would be 
incomplete without the experience of community worship in the 
chapel, the emotional challenge of field education assignments in 
hospitals and hospices, and the asceticism of daily life with fellow 
students who can be annoying in so many different ways. So too, 
the seminary must be concerned about the spiritual growth of all 
those who teach and work and pray here. In a word, the seminary 
must try to realize in all aspects of its life what it teaches in the 
classroom. 

To be effective, the seminary must also recognize that the tech¬ 
nological, geopolitical and sociological changes that I described 
earlier affect not only “the world” out there somewhere, as though 
we ourselves could escape them. They already have profoundly 
affected Orthodox Christians throughout the world. In Russia and 
Eastern Europe, preoccupation with questions of national and cul¬ 
tural identity has spilled over into church life. Instead of bringing 
the Orthodox churches closer together, the fall of communism 
seems to have j^ravated inter-Orthodox tensions. In the United 
States, massive new immigration has created new problems for 
pastoral ministry on the parish level. Because of such changes, the 
various Orthodox churches and jurisdictions, both nationally and 
globally, have become increasingly preoccupied with their own 
internal issues rather than with the issue of Orthodox unity. In 
addition, again both nationally and globally. Orthodox Christians 
seem increasingly to disagree about what constitutes authentic 
Orthodoxy, about the meaning of Orthodox Tradition itself 

How is the seminary to respond to such developments? In the 
past, before the fall of communism, we at St Vladimir’s—^we in the 
West generally—tended to see our role as preservingOrthodoyi the¬ 
ology for better times. We repeated what others had said before. 
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just putting it into French or English. Now increasingly our role 
must be to show how this theology can engage our world today, in 
cutting-edge issues like social ethics, bioethics, information tech¬ 
nology, religious and cultural pluralism, and the place of religion in 
public life. At the same time, we need to encourage a living and 
creative dialogue between those holding differing positions and 
points of view within the Orthodox churches. We must do our best 
to bring an increasingly fragmented Orthodoxy into unity and 
communion. In our own small way, we must demonstrate that 
unity does not mean the uniformity of MacWorld, that diversity 
and difference do not need to be expressed hy jihad. 

Concretely, this means that the seminary must become a place of 
dialogue, where people can speak out on issues of importance to 
them, but also where they can listen to what others are saying, in an 
atmosphere of mutual respect. Our theology often speaks about 
the dignity of the human person, made in the im^e and likeness of 
God. But how often we forget about this when we are debating 
theological issues! How often we demean and demonize those with 
whom we disagree! At St Vladimir s Seminary we must be willing to 
listen as well as to speak—and this goes for faculty and staff as well 
as students. We must resist the temptation to offer superficial 
answers to complicated questions. We must be courageous enough 
to speak the truth, but we must do so in love. 

In doing this, no doubt we will be misunderstood in the future, 
just as in the past, despite our best intentions and efforts. For some, 
no doubt, what we say and do will seem like foolishness. To others 
it will be a stumbling block. Here it is important to remember the 
words of the Apostle Paul, which we heard this morning at the Lit¬ 
urgy of the Elevation of the Holy Cross: “The Jews demand signs 
and Greeks seek wisdom; but we preach Christ crucified, unto the 
Jews a stumbling block, and unto the Greeks foolishness; but to 
those who are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of 
God and the wisdom of God.” (1 Cor 1:22-25) Ifwe scandalize or 
speak foolishness, let us be sure that we do not do so over the petty 
issues that are debated so vigorously in internet chat rooms or in 
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the corridors of power in Washington and other world capitals. On 
this Feast of the Universal Exaltation of the Holy Cross, we are 
reminded of the need to get back to basics. Let us follow the exam¬ 
ple of the Apostle Paul, who in dealing with the Corinthians was 
determined “to know nothing ... except Christ, and Him cruci¬ 
fied.” (1 Cor 2:2) The message of “Christ, and Him crucified” is 
scandal enough, foolishness enough, without our own contribu¬ 
tion. But on this feast we also are reminded that in the cross lies 
victory—the victory not of passing empires but of Gods Kingdom, 
whose power is meant to extend to every corner of the world. May 
this seminary, in the future just as in the past, always witness to 
“Christ, and Him crucified”! May it share in the hidden power of 
the Holy Cross! 
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bioethical Challenges in the new 
Millenium 

AN Orthodox Response 
John Breck' 

I 

“The times, they are a-changinthe old Bob Dylan song goes, and 
that change has never before been so rapid or so dramatic as it is 
today. With the recent sequencing of the human genome, develop¬ 
ment of radically new reproductive techniques, including cloning, 
and the resultant possibility to modify human life at its most basic 
level—that is, to alter human nature—^we as Christian people and 
members of the human race are faced with moral and ethical chal¬ 
lenges that both fascinate and terrify. It is no ex^geration to say 
that we find ourselves today at a radical juncture in human exis¬ 
tence, one that will have more far-reaching consequences than any 
that has preceded it. 

Speaking from an evolutionary point of view, scientists are now 
talking of a transformation of human life as thoroughgoing as the 
change from Australopithecus to Homo erectus and from Homo erec- 
tus to Homo sapiens or modern man. This is the unique being that 
Scripture identifies as Adam, the human person created in the 
image of God and called to attain the divine likeness or holiness. 
Many specialists are predicting that in the evolutionary scheme of 
things. Homo sapiens is currently drawing near to extinction and is 
destined to give way to Homo scientificus. This is “Scientific man,” 
the new creature of the New Age, whose existence is not only main¬ 
tained by technology but is definedhy it. When the term “cyborg” 
(for cybernetic organism) came into use around 1960, no one 
ocpected that within four decades a “bionic” human would actually 

1 Given at the SVS Summer Institute on 27 June 2002. 
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exist. Yet recent scientific applications, from pacemakers for the 
heart to microchips implanted in the brain, have produced pre¬ 
cisely that: human beings whose normal biological functioning is 
enhanced by technological wizardry. Recent experiments with rats 
and monkeys have proved that brains and electronics can interact 
in such a way that an animal s activity can be precisely directed by 
electrodes implanted in the pleasure centers. Neural implants have 
already allowed mute patients to communicate via computer and 
deaf persons to hear. Similar advances in the interlinkage between 
the human brain and electronic devices will enable the paralyzed to 
regain use of their limbs. To some, this represents fulfillment of the 
Gospel promise that the dumb will speak, the blind will see, and 
the lame will walk. To others, it means that the line between human 
and artificial life is perilously thin. While neuro-implants may 
allow some patients to recover physical movement and others to 
communicate or to activate thought-controlled limbs, this new 
technology poses a major threat to personal autonomy. If electron¬ 
ics allow us to control, they also allow us to be controlled; and the 
question is, by whom and to what end? 

Still more radical and more troubling are the new possibilities 
for manipulating the human embryo from the zygote stage, 
in order to control the process of gene expression during pre¬ 
implantation growth. This will allow production of “designer 
babies,” children whose individual traits are preselected by the par¬ 
ents, and whose very nature is substantially modified in the inter¬ 
ests of a “new eugenics.” 

What makes this transition from Homo sapiens to Homo scient- 
ificus especially alarming is the fact that for the first time, the pend¬ 
ing transformation into what is virtually a new species of human 
being is being brought about by man himself However accurate 
the Darwinian or other evolutionary models might be (e.g., Ste¬ 
phen Jay Goulds “punctuated equilibrium”), the natural forces 
behind those models are being superceded by human ingenuity. 
We are literally remaking ourselves in an image that reflects both 
arrogance and desperation. Arrogance, in the assumption that we 
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belong to ourselves, rather than to God, and therefore we have the 
right to reshape ourselves according to our most appealing fanta¬ 
sies. Desperation, to the degree that the quest for perfect health, 
longer life, greater physical strength and a superior IQis symptom¬ 
atic of a gut-wrenching dread of death and annihilation. 

This transformation from man created in the image and likeness 
of God, to man fabricated according to his personal passions 
and desires, is revolutionary rather than evolutionary. From gene 
sequencing to human cloning, the first years of this new millen¬ 
nium have been marked by the most rapid and potentially danger¬ 
ous change in human history. The ethical questions and challenges 
raised by this transformation are daunting. Will Homo scientificus 
in fact be human? Or, as some have suggested, do we need to speak 
rather of Res scientificus., the human being transmogrified into a 
technologically sophisticated object? 

II 

“Admit that the waters around you have grown,” Dylan contin¬ 
ues, / “Accept it that soon you’ll be drenched to the bone / You’d 
better start swimming or you’ll sink like a stone / For the times, 
they are a-changin’.” 

The major bio-ethical challenges we face today are not all man¬ 
made. They don’t all result from human inventiveness that could 
too easily go awry. Some of the most fearsome challenges concern 
our response to new outbreaks of disease, over which we have little 
or no control. The ethical issue concerns the way we react to those 
diseases and how we use available resources in an effort to heal 
those afflicted by them and to eradicate the diseases wherever 
possible. 

The most obvious is the HIV virus that has caused millions to 
suffer and to die from AIDS. As long as the rate of infection is 
declining in our own country, it is easy to forget that the African 
continent is facing a major AIDS epidemic, and Southeast Asia is 
registering frightening increases in its occurrence. For Orthodox 
Christians, it is also easy to ignore the tragedy, under the pretext 
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that it is caused primarily by homosexual activity that could have 
been avoided. Some Orthodox, and many other Christians, still see 
AIDS as Gods punishment inflicted on what they judge to be 
sexual perversion. In reality, most cases of HIV infection around 
the world occur through heterosexual activity and other means, 
such as blood transfusions or transmission from an infected 
mother to her unborn child. And it needs to be said again and again 
that God does not inflict as punishment epidemics that strike 
indiscriminately. Nor is there any indication that in His eyes 
homosexual conduct is any more reprehensible than many com¬ 
monly accepted heterosexual practices, or for that matter than 
other sinful acts such as slander, theft or child abuse. AIDS is a 
tragic consequence of viral infection, whatever the means of trans¬ 
mission. It needs to be recognized for what it is and combated with 
every appropriate resource at our disposal. Each of us must be con¬ 
cerned by it, if for no other reason than the fact that to one degree 
or another each of us is threatened by it, and that threat will only 
increase in the foreseeable future. 

Central Africa is an incubator for incurable diseases of many 
sorts, and with the ease of modern travel, the spread of those dis¬ 
eases is inevitable. Staphylococcus and other bacterial infections, 
viruses such as HIV and Tuberculosis: many of these, once thought 
eradicated, are making an ominous comeback. Perhaps the most 
threatening - because it is virulent, widespread and incurable—is 
the Ebola virus. This deadly infectious agent causes a hemorrhagic 
fever, with severe external and internal bleeding, that has already 
decimated entire villages in parts of Africa. And it too knows noth¬ 
ing of geographic boundaries. 

One of the most curious and potentially deadly sources of dis¬ 
ease, in both humans and animals, is the “prion.” This is an infec¬ 
tious protein that contains no nucleic acid (DNA or RNA). 
Although it acts like a virus, it is not one; yet it brings on viral-like 
symptoms, including loss of motor control, paralysis, dementia 
and eventually brain death. Autopsies reveal large vacuoles in the 
cortex and cerebellum resulting from the prions tactic of eating 
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away at the brain. In animals it produces the notorious Mad Cow 
disease, whose human equivalent is Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease, 
together with other potentially fatal syndromes, including FFI, 
“fatal familial insomnia.” Whether infectious or hereditary or 
both, prion related diseases are increasingly common and threaten 
vital links in the food chain as well as human beings directly. In 
French, by the way, the plural term “prions” also signifies the 
imperative “Let us pray.” Which is certainly our best and perhaps 
our only hope of defending t^ainst them. 

Finally, we need to mention the increasing spread of the malady 
known as Alzheimer’s, a widespread degenerative disease of the 
central nervous system. This well-known if little understood illness 
results from the modification of a natural protein which becomes 
toxic to the brain. Its symptoms afflict chiefly the elderly and 
include loss of memory, then gradually loss of speech, of cognition 
and consequently of relationship with the ambient world. It is a ter¬ 
rible and terrifying illness, which makes inexorable progress and 
raises grave moral questions regarding appropriate care for victims 
who find themselves in its terminal phase. Once a person has irre¬ 
trievably lost contact with other persons and with themselves, is it 
our moral duty to maintain them in a state of cognitive limbo, 
especially when they are no longer able to feed and otherwise care 
for themselves? Or does elementary compassion oblige us to put an 
end to their tragic condition by subjecting them to euthanasia? 
While we as Orthodox Christians may feel we know the answer to 
that question, it is not at all evident to most medical teams, nor to 
many of the family members who suffer the overwhelming grief of 
gradually losing a loved-one to what is little more than a living 
death. 


Ill 

Dylan, once again: “Don’t stand in the doorway, don’t block up 
the halls / For he that gets hurt will be he that has stalled / There’s a 
battle outside and it’s raging / It’ll soon shake your windows and 
rattle your walls / For the times, they are a-changin’.” 
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The field of bioethics normally covers issues related to the begin¬ 
ning of life and to its end. Accordingly, textbooks and collections of 
articles in the field tend to focus initially on questions such as the 
status of the human embryo, abortion, and medically assisted 
forms of reproduction. Then they move to the other end of the 
spectrum, to take up issues such as the definition of death (whether 
it should be determined by cardio-respiratory failure or by the irre¬ 
versible cessation of brain functioning, either of the cortex or the 
cerebral hemispheres or the brain stem); euthanasia (the relation 
between active and passive forms, together with “physician assisted 
suicide”); the debate over medical heroics and palliative care 
(including the matter of withdrawing or withholding food and 
hydration from dying patients); together with related matters such 
as burial practices and cremation. 

Today, however, other issues have grabbed the headlines and 
vastly extended the range of questions that fall under the rubric of 
“bioethics.” Foremost among these is the genetic engineering of 
human beings. The crucial issue last year (2001, prior to Septem¬ 
ber 11th) was manipulation of the human embryo, particularly 
with a view to harvesting embryonic stem cells. ESCR (embryonic 
stem cell research) has set the stage for this year’s obsession with 
human cloning. Cloning involves a-sexual reproduction by insert¬ 
ing the nucleus of a somatic cell from the person to be cloned into 
the enucleated ovum of a donor. Where it is successful, this proce¬ 
dure produces an embryo with the usual complement of forty-six 
chromosomes, all of which are derived from the original somatic 
cell. The technique, which initially produced the celebrated ewe 
named Dolly, has been refined and used to produce at least one 
human embryo that grew to the six cell stage. From the United 
States to Argentina and Italy, researchers are racing to perfect the 
technique, in order to produce embryos for supposedly therapeutic 
purposes. 

The entire enterprise has met with fairly muted criticism, thanks 
to the success of the scientists and the media in convincing the 
public that a significant moral distinction exists between “thera- 
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peutic” and “reproductive” cloning. By any reasonable assessment, 
no such distinction exists. All cloning by its very nature is repro¬ 
ductive, whatever the length of life the new human being may 
enjoy. Thousands of human embryos are presently being created in 
order to be destroyed. The moral implications are mind-boggling, 
yet few in government or in the Church have raised their voices in 
opposition. We all, it seems, have been seduced by false promises of 
medical panaceas that will result from embryonic stem cell research 
and cloning. The fact that adult stem cells have been shown to be as 
effective as their embryonic counterparts has received little press. 
For in this utilitarian society of ours, we dare not admit that the 
objects of this manipulation are in fact human lives. Otherwise, we 
would have to raise serious questions about everything from the 
profit margins of pharmaceutical companies to the legitimacy of 
abortion on demand. 

These are simply the most visible and passionately debated 
moral issues of our day. Any survey of bio-ethical challenges has to 
consider as well other issues that have been with us for generations. 
This would include the breakdown of the nuclear family and its 
impact on our youth; the increasing levels of violence, particularly 
handgun violence, in our homes and schools; an economic system 
that favors the rich and the strong over the poor and the weak; lin¬ 
gering racism that hampers the social and economic advancement 
of large segments of our population; a confusion between demo¬ 
cracy and capitalism in this country that leads Americans to value 
competition and profitability over justice and the public good; and 
last, but certainly not least, the problem of addictive behavior, 
whose symptoms of alcoholism, obesity, bankruptcy, religious 
fanaticism, and sexual abuse are bio-ethical issues of the first 
importance. They concern human behavior, they impact on the 
growth and wellbeing of human persons, and they demand that 
hard choices be made in any attempt to ameliorate their effect on 
personal and social life. 
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IV 

“There’s a battle outside, and it’s raging. ...” 

For Orthodox Christians, that battle has to be understood and 
taken up as an aspect of spiritual warfare. Listing some of the 
world’s ills as we just have, even when they are cloaked in the 
euphemism “ethical challenges,” can easily make us feel over¬ 
whelmed. We read in the newspapers of embryos created to be 
destroyed, of partial birth abortions, of our children killing and 
being killed by other kids on the playground, of widespread corpo¬ 
rate crime, of terrorist attacks in our own backyard.... And we feel 
helpless to reverse a floodtide of moral deterioration that threatens 
to wash away our most cherished social and cultural values. 

If the Supreme Court upholds laws permitting the murder of 
children as they emerge from the womb, if Congress repeatedly 
buckles under pressure from the gun lobby, if the President balks at 
implicating political contributors in corporate crime, how can we 
as individuals hope to influence the direction taken, for example, 
by government sponsored research facilities, or government- 
protected abortion clinics? In a democracy such as ours, there is 
always the possibility of writing a letter to a congressman, or circu¬ 
lating a petition, or picketing an offending business or agency. Yet 
without the organization and financial backing of an Amnesty 
International or the public platform of a journal like First Thin^t 
there seems little we can do to effect any significant change on 
other than the most local level. And even there the Enemy strives to 
undermine every effort to bring justice, goodness, and peace out of 
chaos and moral depravity. 

For Christians, and especially Orthodox Christians, there is 
indeed a battle raging out there. The religious veneer of this coun¬ 
try, intact from its founding until the mid-1960s, has worn thin 
and maybe worn out. The mainline churches have increasingly 
accepted and even celebrated political correctness and unbridled 
hedonism. They have not only betrayed the legacy of the martyrs; 
they have rejected any form of asceticism, which is the very founda¬ 
tion of holiness. Most have abandoned any claim that the purpose 
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of human life is, in the words of the old Calvinist catechism, “to 
glorify God and to enjoy Him forever.” And their leaders wonder 
why their services are little more than entertainment and their ser¬ 
mons are mostly irrelevant. 

Perhaps the major moral and spiritual challenge to Orthodox 
Christians today comes less from the realm of medical technology 
than from the temptation to what could be called “benign apos¬ 
tasy.” This is the pernicious temptation to renounce—in the name 
of Christianity—^values and convictions that give ultimate mean¬ 
ing to our life: values such as justice, truth, and beauty; and convic¬ 
tions such as those enshrined in the Church’s traditional creeds. It is 
a temptation to which many Christian churches have already suc¬ 
cumbed. But “benign apostasy” threatens the Orthodox as well. It 
is subtle and insidious, easily excused under the cover of “rele¬ 
vance.” Do we really need Tradition, an elaborate liturgy, or even 
Scripture in this post-modernist age?^ 

Yes, there’s a battle raging out there. And we as Orthodox have a 
choice to make. On the one hand, we can admit defeat. We can give 
in to secularizing pressures and conform as others have done; or we 
can retreat into a spiritual ghetto, taking refuge behind traditional¬ 
ism (as opposed to Holy Tradition). On the other hand, we can give 
new value to Orthodox teachings to which we now largely pay lip 
service: teachings on the transfiguration of the cosmos, on the ulti¬ 
mate dignity and sacredness of human life, on the power of the 
Gospel for salvation, and on the apostolic mission to proclaim and 
live that Gospel in the midst of a corrupt and hostile world. 

If, by the grace of God, we choose the second option, this means 
that we choose as well to make the only response to today’s moral 
challenges that is truly appropriate. In the most basic terms, that 
response involves committing ourselves to a quest for holiness. 

The real ethical challenge for us, as it has been for Christians of 
every age, is to be holy, as our heavenly Father is holy. To make this 

2 I remember my first evening in a Protestant seminary back in 1960. The young in¬ 
structor who spoke to us insisted repeatedly that “we must make the Gospel relevant 
to our people!” I couldn’t help wondering then, as I do now, if the point isn’t rather 
to make our people relevant to the Gospel. 
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kind of statement, in the face of the awesome dilemmas biomedical 
and other advances raise today, is to invite ridicule. To refuse to 
conform to the utilitarian, expediency-driven spirit so prevalent in 
Western societies, however, is todays equivalent of refusing to burn 
incense before a statue of the Roman emperor. It invites not only 
derision, but martyrdom. 

V 

What distinguishes Orthodox Christianity from every other 
expression of Christian faith is its conviction that the human per¬ 
son is called by God to change: to grow in the power of the Holy 
Spirit from spiritual infancy to spiritual maturity. This involves 
above all a struggle against what the Holy Fathers term the 
“passions.” 

These include our basest inclinations as well as thoughts and 
feelings that drive a wedge between ourselves and God, between 
ourselves and other persons. The passions are not sinful in and of 
themselves. They are, however, the product of corrupted nature, 
and as such they incite to sin. Food was intended for nourishment. 
Passion transforms the natural act of eating into gluttony, repre¬ 
sented by Adams eating of the forbidden fruit. Sexuality was 
intended for procreation, for participating through intimate con¬ 
jugal union in God’s work of creating human persons in His image 
and likeness. Passion transforms sexuality into “sex,” meaning the 
self-centered drive to satisfy lust. An innate longing for God char¬ 
acterizes human nature as it was intended to be. Passion transforms 
that longing into idolatry, an insatiable desire to worship, serve, 
and manipulate gods of our own making. Passion turns righteous 
indignation into anger and condemnation. It turns desire for par¬ 
ticipation in the glory of God into “vainglory,” the need to please 
others and to receive their praise. It distorts a commitment to truth 
and justice into expressions of anger and a thirst for vengeance. 

Orthodox Christians may be the only ones left who take seri¬ 
ously the consequences of the Fall. By obeying the commandments 
of Christ, by immersing themselves in the cycle of liturgical wor- 
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ship, by devoting themselves to prayer and the constant reading of 
Scripture, and by joining confession of sins to an ardent quest for 
mutual forgiveness and reconciliation, they acknowledge their 
need for thoroughgoing change and take significant steps to effect 
such change. The goal of that inner movement, once again, is holi¬ 
ness. This involves us in a quest for the transforming power and 
grace of the Holy Spirit, who is the sole source of our sanctification. 
Insofar as we achieve this goal and allow the Spirit to work that 
transformation within us, we sanctify both ourselves and the world 
around us. Thereby we lay the indispensable foundation for any 
appropriate response we may offer to the critical bio-ethical and 
other moral issues that we face in our day-to-day experience. 

How do we embark on the pathway to holiness? The first step is 
to desire it, to allow God to awaken within us a longing to share in 
His perfection. His glory. His loving compassion. In the language 
of the Holy Fathers, this means opening ourselves to the divine 
energies or attributes that penetrate to the depths of the human 
soul and effect a radical change of our being, which we are wholly 
incapable of effecting for ourselves. Luther was right: the Christian 
is in total bondage, yet the Christian is wholly free. We are in bond¬ 
age to ourselves and our passions, to the fallen inclinations of mind 
and heart, which create the illusion that we are the center of the 
universe. We are in bondage to our perceived needs and uncon¬ 
scious habits, to our prejudices and self-righteousness. Left on our 
own, we are without hope. Yet the Christian is also wholly free. We 
have been liberated from the corrupting powers of sin and death, 
transferred from the dominion of Satan to the dominion of Christ, 
and therefore we live no longer in the flesh but in the spirit, 
meaning the Spirit of God. 

God alone can save us; we cannot save ourselves. Salvation, 
including the gift of holiness, comes to us as a free gift. “Holy 
things for the holy,” the priest intones, as he elevates the eucharistic 
Bread before the fraction. And the choir responds, “One is holy, 
one is the Lord Jesus Christ, to the glory of God the Father!” We 
partake of His holiness, and it is His holiness that works out for us 
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and within us the transformation of soul and body known in 
patristic tradition as “deification” or eternal participation in the life 
of God Himself 

There is, nevertheless, an essential “synergy” or cooperation 
between ourselves and God in the work of salvation. To the extent 
that we assume our part in that synergy, and remain faithful to its 
ultimate purpose, we are blessed with the power of God’s grace that 
renews our innermost being. And as we ourselves grow toward the 
holiness of God, we influence other people, even social structures 
and institutions. Holiness is a dynamis or power. It is a divine 
energy that brings about change in the world around us, just as it 
works change in ourselves. 

VI 

Practically speaking, is there really any possibility for us as Ortho¬ 
dox Christians to effect real and positive change in a world fraught 
with such massive ethical challenges? How can our personal quest 
for holiness impact in any significant way on the decisions and 
actions of those in positions of power, whether in government, in 
the corporate world or in the laboratory? Isn’t it utopian, or just 
plain foolish, to think that we can somehow influence persons who 
are motivated by the lure of scientific discovery, by the promise of 
effective therapy for heretofore incurable diseases, and, above all, 
by the promise of virtually limitless profits? 

Whenever we are faced with challenges or dilemmas that seem 
overwhelming and irresolvable, it is important to remember the 
words of the morning prayer attributed to monks of the Optino 
monastery: “Teach me to treat all that comes to me with peace of 
soul, and with firm conviction that Thy will governs all.” Over the 
centuries countless witnesses have affirmed, on the basis of their 
personal experience, that God’s will does indeed govern all things. 
It is this conviction that has enabled simple, humble people to 
become courageous martyrs, many of whom have suffered and 
died in recent years. This conviction, too, has sustained people of 
faith whose friends, parents, and children have been murdered in 
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suicide bombings or school ground massacres. Out of the most 
pointless tragedy and the most relendess expression of evil, God can 
bring meaning and work out His purpose. This is as true with bio¬ 
ethical issues as it is with any personal crisis that may overtake us. 

How are we to respond in the face of the many ethical challenges 
that beset us today? The answer is very simply that we are to 
respond as priests. Priesthood is not reserved to the ordained clergy; 
it is a fundamental aspect of our vocation as baptized Christians. 
The First Letter of Peter, which is very likely a baptismal homily, 
refers to each of us as members of a “holy priesthood,” called “to 
offer spiritual sacrifices to God through Jesus Christ” (2:5). As “a 
chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, Gods own people” 
we have been called from darkness into light, in order to declare 
Gods marvelous deeds of salvation (2:9). 

A major aspect of that proclamation is to speak Gods judgment 
on every form of sin, including the wanton destruction of innocent 
human life. Equally important, and equally an element of our 
common priesdy ministry, is intercessory prayer. By our interces¬ 
sion we hold up to Gods light and Gods compassion the lives of all 
those who are victims of the destructive acts of other people, 
together with the perpetrators themselves. Thus we are called to 
make a priestly offering of every destroyed embryo, every aborted 
infant, every child who is subjected to violence and other forms of 
abuse. Our priestly service also includes offering up to God the dis¬ 
abled members of our society, whom we too easily label “handi¬ 
capped” and proceed to marginalize. It includes prayer that begs 
Gods mercy, strength, and peace upon those who care for the dis¬ 
abled, the sick, and the dying, whether family members or medical 
professionals. It also entails praying for those who perpetrate 
crimes of violence, asking God to quicken their conscience, to 
transform their heart, and to heal their destructive impulses. That 
is, we pray for the aggressors as well as for the victims of aggression. 
And it makes no difference if they are terrorists on the city streets, 
peddlers of child pornography over the internet, or practitioners of 
abortion and euthanasia in our hospitals and clinics. 
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This kind of priestly service is the responsibility of every bap¬ 
tized Christian, without exception. It is a service by which each of 
us can offer to God both those who create ethical dilemmas and 
those who suffer the consequences of them. Whether it concern 
those we judge guilty or those we deem innocent, we hold them all 
up before God, asking for His forgiveness and healing grace. In 
similar fashion, whether the diseases we are facing are caused by 
sexual misconduct, human indifference or some uncontrollable 
plague, we intercede before God on behalf of all those afflicted, 
seeking His guidance for a just and proper distribution of available 
medical resources. And we do so with the unshakable conviction 
that God will use our prayer and our concern to work out His will 
for everyone concerned. 

It might sound simplistic or naive to suggest that our most 
appropriate response to the bio-ethical and other moral challenges 
we face today is to pray. Yet even if we were capable of swaying votes 
in Congress, or banning human cloning, or providing alternatives 
to abortion and self-inflicted euthanasia, there would be no ulti¬ 
mate purpose to our efforts if they were not undertaken for God’s 
glory and the fulfillment of His purpose for the world’s salvation. 

“There’s a battle outside,” Bob Dylan insisted, “and it’s raging.” 
That raging conflict, according to the apostle Paul, is essentially a 
struggle against principalities and powers, against world rulers of 
this present darkness, against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in 
the heavenly places (Eph 6:12). It is a profoundly spiritual struck, 
which the Church and its people are called to wage against a culture 
appropriately characterized as a culture of death. Where we can 
speak and act in such a way as to impede further destruction of 
human life, and bring healing and peace to those in need, then we 
must do so with every resource at our disposal. Where the slope has 
become too slippery for us to reverse a moral decline, however, this 
does not mean that we are without hope. It means that we rely all 
the more fervently on the power and authority of the God who has 
created the world and sacrificed His life for its salvation. It means 
that we put on the whole armor of God, as the apostle insists, and 
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that we “pray at all times in the Spirit, with all prayer and supplica¬ 
tion” (Eph 6:18), assured that God hears our prayer and will act 
upon it according to His desires and His intentions. 

In this third year of the new millennium we are indeed faced 
with awesome challenges posed by recent advances in bio-medical 
technology. What we know and cherish as traditional values, 
shaped largely by the Gospel, are fast disappearing. Respect for the 
absolute dignity and sanctity of human life has given way to pure 
utilitarianism. Embryos are created and destroyed so that research¬ 
ers might harvest their stem cells, while abortion continues apace 
and the elderly or disabled fear for their lives. Already scientists are 
proposing that with each child conceived in vitro there be created a 
clone of that child who, one day, can provide the child with tissue, 
limbs or vital organs. Other medical professionals are proposing 
that persons who reach a certain age, or suffer from certain disabili¬ 
ties, be “allowed”—that is, obliged—to die. Euthanasia, originally 
an option born of compassion and a concern for “death with dig¬ 
nity,” is becoming policy: capital punishment for the crime of 
growing too old or getting too sick. Terrorism isn t restricted to the 
streets of New York or Tel Aviv. It exists as well in laboratories and 
hospitals, just under a different name. 

Dylan concludes, “The present now will soon be the past / The 
order is rapidly fading / The first one now will later be last / For the 
times, they are a-changin’.” This is a realistic, if pessimistic, assess¬ 
ment of just where we are today. The times indeed are changing, 
and we could well be caught up in the backwash. 

If we are to change with the times, however, in a way that accords 
with Gods will and purpose for ourselves and the world in which 
we live, we need to assume these massive bio-ethical issues with a 
priestly gesture that submits them entirely into His hands. We need 
to hold them in the light of Christ s Resurrection—His victory over 
sin, violence, death, and corruption—^with the serene and certain 
conviction that Gods will truly does govern all things. 
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RUSSIA’S POSITION TOWARD OTTOMAN 

Orthodox Christians 

AN 1816 INSTRUCTION FROM THE FOREIGN MINISTRY 
Theophilus C. Prousis 

Documents on tsarist policy in the Near East offer suggestive 
detail, subtle nuance, and firsthand commentary on the proposed 
if not actual state of Russo-Ottoman affairs regarding specific 
issues between the two neighboring autocratic empires. These fea¬ 
tures, to varying degrees, are manifested in this translated directive 
of June 1816, from Foreign Minister Karl V. Nessel’rode to envoy 
Grigorii A. Stroganov in Istanbul, dealing with Russia’s attitude 
toward the sultan’s Eastern Orthodox subjects in the aftermath of 
the Congress of Vienna. The Foreign Ministry’s instruction merits 
attention by scholars of Imperial Russia’s involvement m the East¬ 
ern Question as a reminder that primary sources on particular 
aspects of the Russo-Ottoman nexus warrant closer scrutiny and 
critical commentary. 

The Archive of the Foreign Policy of the Russian Empire (AVPRI) 
holds extensive records for the study of Russia’s contacts and con¬ 
nections with the far-flung regions of the Ottoman Empire.* The 
Foreign Ministry dispatch presented here provides but one example of 
the wealth and variety of AVPRI records, published and unpublished, 

1 For an introduction to AVPRI’s rich resources, see the archival guide of L V. 
Budnik, ed«, Arkhiv Vneshnei Politiki Rossiiskoi Imperii: PutevoditeV (Minneapolis: 
East View Publications, Inc., 1995). Because Western scholars have had full access 
to this institution only since 1990, identifying some of the actual collections pro¬ 
vides a useful research tool for specialists in the field. For a sampling of AVPRI hold¬ 
ings on tsarist interests in the Near East, sec Theophilus C. Prousis, “AVPR (Arkhiv 
Vneshnei Politiki Rossii) and the Orthodox East,” Modem Greek Studies Yearbook 
12/13 (1996-97); 473-503, and idem, “A Guide to AVPRI Materials on Russian 
Consuls and Commerce in the Near East,” Modem Greek Studies 16/17 
(forthcoming). 
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that deserve a more prominent place in scholarship on Russo- 
Ottoman relations in general and on the religious dimension of tsarist 
policy in particular.^ Russian scholars in the Soviet era certainly uti¬ 
lized AVPRI s treasure trove for their important works on Russian 
activities in the Balkans, Greece, and the wider Ottoman world.^ 
Yet they generally downplayed or neglected the religious element in 
tsarist ties with the Greek or Orthodox East, the term often used for 
the Eastern Orthodox lands and peoples under Ottoman rule that 
were formerly part of the Byzantine Empire. The most promising 
development to fill this gap, and symptomatic of Russia’s recovery 
of religious identity, is the recent publication of two volumes of 
AVPRI materials on Russia’s diplomatic, economic, religious, and 
cultural presence in the holy land during the late Imperial period.'^ 

2 Ministerstvo inostrannykh del SSSR, Vneshniaia poUtika Rossii XDC i nachala XX v.: 
Dokumenty Rossiiskogo ministerstva inostrannykh deU 16 vok (Moscow: Nauka, 1960“ 
1995), hereafter citod as VPRy with published documents on Russo-Ottoman border 
disputes, treaty agreements, trade, shipping, and consular affairs. 

3 Examples of Soviet scholarship based on AVPRI materials include Avgusta M. 
Stanislavskaia, Russko-angliiskie otnosheniia iprobUmy Sredizemnomoria (1798-1807) 
(Moscow: Nauka, 1962), idem, Rossiia i Gretsiia v kontseXVIII-nachaleXIXv.: PoUtika 
Rossii vionicheskoi respublike, 1798-1807gg. (Moscow: Nauka, 1976); Grigorii L Arsh, 
Eteristskoedvizheniev Rossii. OsvoboditeVnaia borbagrecheskogo naroda v nachaleXLXv. i 
russko-grecheskie sviazi (Moscow: Nauka, 1970), idem, /. Kapodistriia i grecheskoe 
natsional*no-osvoboditelnoe dvizhenie, 1809-1822 gg. (Moscow: Nauka, 1976); 
Anatolii V. Fadeev, Rossiia i vostochnyi krizis 20-kh godov XIX veka (Moscow: Nauka, 
1958); and Vitalii I. Sheremet, Turtsiia i AdrianopoUskii mir 1829 goda: iz istorii 
vostochnogo voprosa (Moscow: Nauka, 1975). Additional works, by Georgiev and 
Dostian, are cited below. 

4 N. N. Lisovoi, ed., Rossiia v Sviatoi Zemle. Dokumenty i materialyy 2 vols. (Moscow: 
Mezhdunarodnye otnosheniia, 2000), with an introduction to Russian aaivity in 
Palestine by editor Lisovoi, 1: 12-17. The vast majority of these records describes the 
endeavors of the Russian consulate>generai in Jerusalem (1858-1914), the Palestine 
Commission in the Asiatic Department of the Foreign Ministry (1864-69), the Impe¬ 
rial Orthodox Palestine Society (1882-1918), and the Russian Ecclesiastical Mission in 
Jerusalem (1847-1918). Useful earlier studies, though they did not draw on AVPRI 
sources, are Theofanis G. Stavrou, Russian Interests in Palestine: A Study of Religious and 
Educational Enterprise (Thessaloniki: Institute for Balkan Studies, 1963); Derek Hop- 
wood, The Russian Presence in Syria and Palestine, 1843-1914: Church andPoUtics in the 
Near East (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1969); and Stephen K. Batalden and Michael D. 
Palma, “Orthodox Pilgrimage and Russian Landholding in Jerusalem: The British Co¬ 
lonial Record,” in Stephen K. Batalden, ed., Seeking God: The Recovery of Reli^ous Iden- 
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This collection of documents should serve as a model and a prompt 
for the publication of additional AVPRI holdings on Russian activ¬ 
ities in the Ottoman Empire and the Orthodox East, and the 
enlarged resource base will no doubt facilitate research on all 
aspects of tsarist policy. 

A common Orthodox faith and a shared Byzantine civilization 
opened various avenues of religious contact and interaction 
between Muscovy and the Ottoman-ruled Orthodox East in the 
16th and 17th centuries. Inspired partly by the Third Rome 
theory, Moscow’s tsars and church hierarchs distributed alms and 
other forms of assistance to the patriarchates of Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Jerusalem, and Antioch; to Greek clergy and monks 
who traveled to Muscovy; and to custodians of the sacred places of 
Mount Athos, Mount Sinai, and Jerusalem. From Muscovy a 
steady stream of pilgrims, clergymen, and monks journeyed to 
Orthodox shrines and monasteries in the Near East, often return¬ 
ing home with Byzantine religious artifacts and manuscripts. 
Greek educators, translators, and churchmen who migrated to 
Muscovy brought with them elements of Greek learning and schol¬ 
arship, which helped fuel the reform efforts of Patriarch Nikon to 
purify Russian church texts and rituals. Orthodox brotherhoods in 
Nezhin and Lvov, funded partially by Muscovite, Greek, and 
Balkan merchants, founded schools and churches to defend 
Orthodoxy against Roman Catholicism in the embattled Ukraine. 
Such were the most salient features of Moscow’s religious link to 
the Orthodox East before the Imperial era.^ 

tity in Orthodox Russia^ Ukraine, and Geor^ (DeKalb: Northern Illinois University 
Press, 1993), 251-63. 

5 For an introduction to the extensive literature on these religious ties, see Boris L. 
Fonkich, Grechesko-rtisskie kulturnye sviazi v XV-XVII vv,: Grecheskie rukopisi v 
Rossii (Moscow: Nauka, 1977); idem, “Russia and the Christian East from the Six¬ 
teenth to the First Quarter of the Eighteenth Century,” Modem Greek Studies Yearbook 
7 (1991): 439-61; Nikolai F. Kapterev, Kharakter otnoshenii Rossii k pravoslavnomu 
vostoku V XVI i XVII stoletiiakh (Sergiev Posad: Izdanie knizhnogo magazina M, S. 
Elova, 2nd cd., 1914); idem, Snosheniia ierusalimskogo patriarkha Dosifiia s russkim 
praviteVstvom (1669-1701) (Moscow: Tipografiia A. I. Snegirevoi, 1891). On Russian 
travelers to the Greek East, many of whom recorded their impressions and observations 
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Religion continued to figure prominently in Russia’s relations 
with the Near East during the 18th and 19th centuries, when Rus¬ 
sian interests formed part of the larger European rivalry known as 
the Eastern Question. Beginning in the reign of Catherine the 
Great, the question of great power expansion and penetration at 
the expense of the Ottoman Empire became a complex and multi¬ 
faceted issue for Russia, as the pursuit of military, commercial, and 
diplomatic aims combined with the defense of Eastern Orthodoxy. 
The landmark Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji (1774) granted Russia 
not just unrestricted trade access to the Black Sea and the Levant 
and consular representation throughout the Ottoman Empire but 
explicit rights of interceding for the sultan’s Orthodox subjects who 
resided in Moldavia and Wallachia. Additionally, Article Seven 
articulated the Porte’s promise to “protect constantly the Christian 
religion and its churches” in the Ottoman realm, while Article 
Fourteen permitted Russia’s diplomatic mission in Istanbul to 
build an Orthodox church in the Galata quarter, the enclave of 
European embassies and residences, and to safeguard the clergy 
and caretakers of this one particular church.^ 

The Kutchuk-Kainardji Treaty not only widened the parameters 
of tsarist endeavors in the Near East but often concealed Russian 

of holy shrines, see Theofanis G. Stavrou and Peter R. Weisensel, Russian Travelers to the 
Christian East from the Twelfth to the Twentieth Centuries (Columbus, Oh.: Slavica Pub¬ 
lishers, 1986), and K. Urguzova et al., eds., Sviatye mesta vbUzi i izdali: Putevye zametki 
russkikh pisateUi I poloviny XDC veka (Moscow: Vostochnaia literatura, RAN and 
Shkola-Press, 1995). 

6 An English translation of the treaty appeals in Jacob C. Hurewitz, ed., The Middle East 
and North Africa in World Politics: A Documentary Record Volume 1: European Expan¬ 
sion, 1535-1914 (New Haven; Yale University Press, 2nd ed., 1975), 92-101. Also see 
Roderic Davison, “‘Russian Skill and Turkish Imbecility’: The Treaty of Kuchuk 
Kainardji Reconsidered,” in Roderic Davison, ed., Essi^ in Ottoman and Turkish His¬ 
tory, 1774—1923: The Impact of the (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1990), 29- 

50; and Elena I. Druzhinina, Kiuchuk-Kainardzhiiskii mir 1774gpda: ego podgotovka i 
zakliuchenie (Moscow: Nauka, 1955). On the broader import of the treaty for the East¬ 
ern Question, sec Matthew S. Anderson, The Eastern Question, 1774-1923: A Study in 
International Relations (London: Macmillan, 1966), and Vladimir A. Georgiev, et al., 
Vostochnyi vopros vo vneshnei politike Rossii: konets XVIII-nachale XX v. (Moscow: 
Nauka, 1978). 
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interests under the guise of “religious protection.” Controversy 
erupted almost immediately over the interpretation of Articles 
Seven and Fourteen, a debate prompted by the allegedly vague or 
ambiguous wording in these two religious clauses. As Roderic 
Davison contends in his meticulously crafted research, however, 
the phrasing in both articles expressed unequivocally clear and pre¬ 
cise terms. The treaty confined Russia’s right to mediate on behalf 
of Ottoman Orthodox Christians to two specific areas: the 
Danubian Principalities and the newly sanctioned Russian church 
in the Galata district of Istanbul. Everywhere else within its domin¬ 
ion the Sublime Porte remained the rightful protector of Orthodox 
Christian worship, churches, and clergy. Yet a manifesto of 
Catherine II in 1775 spoke of advantages Russia had secured for 
Christians throughout the Ottoman Empire and put forth the gen¬ 
eral notion that Russia had a right to protect all Orthodox subjects 
from oppression.^ Many of Russia’s rulers, diplomats, officials, and 
writers, as well as most segments of the public, clung to this elastically 
defined meaning of the two clauses. By doing so, they perpetuated the 
widely held but spurious idea that the treaty gave Russia an ill-defined 
prerogative to intercede for all of the sultan’s Orthodox Christians. 

The assertion of a comprehensive protectorship evinces the 
amalgam of religion and politics that characterized Imperial Rus¬ 
sia’s Eastern strategy. Orthodoxy constituted an integral compo¬ 
nent of the ideology of autocracy, elevating tsars to divine-right 
stature and underscoring their duty to defend Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians both at home and abroad. More generally, religion permeated 
the monarchical moral code which compelled tsars to uphold trea¬ 
ties, even misinterpreted ones, as sacred obligations. Autocracy’s 
sweeping claims of guardianship also built on a tradition of Russia’s 
close religious and cultural bonds with Orthodox brethren in the 
Greek East, a connection that endured during the Ottoman era. 
Moreover, Islam’s general tolerance of Christianity and the Otto¬ 
man Empire’s theocratic structure, which divided the sultan’s sub- 

7 Davison, "‘Russian Skill and Turkish Imbecility’: The Treaty of Kuchuk Kainardji Re¬ 
considered,” 37. 
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jects into millets (nations) based on religion, enabled Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians to preserve their identity and to look upon Russia as their 
coreligionist patron and bulwark.® Greeks, Serbs, Bulgars, 
Romanians, and other Orthodox Christians, historically tethered to 
Russia by a common faith and Byzantine culture, solicited tsarist 
financial, educational, diplomatic, and military support to deliver 
their homelands (both real and im<^ined) from Ottoman hegemony 
in the 19th and early 20th centuries.^ 

Russia’s pronouncements that treaties morally and legally bound 
her to intervene in Ottoman affairs on behalf of Orthodoxy served 
as a convenient rationale and pretext for the quest of tangible stra¬ 
tegic aims, such as security along the porous Russo-Ottoman fron¬ 
tier, diplomatic leverage in the Balkans, and commercial gain in the 
Black Sea and the Levant. Ambitious schemes like Catherine the 
Great’s unfulfilled Greek Project, calling for her appropriately 
named grandson Konstantin to govern a revived Greek kingdom 
from Constantinople, manifest the intersection of religious and 
political designs in Russian approaches to the Eastern Question.*® 
While the regime never precisely defined the exact nature or form 
of Russia’s sponsorship of Ottoman Orthodox Christians, this sup¬ 
port included the disbursement of alms and material aid to 

8 Richard Clo^ “The Greek Millet in the Ottoman Empire,” in Benjamin Braude and 
Bernard Lewis, eds., Christians andJews in the Ottoman Empire: The Functioning of a 
Plural Society (NewYork: Holmes and Meier, 1982), 1:185-202. This two-vol¬ 
ume work contains additional essays on the Ottoman millet system. 

9 Barbara Jelavich has written extensively on various facets of the strained relationship be¬ 
tween tsarist Russia and Balkan national movements in the 19th century: Russia's Bal¬ 
kan Entanglements^ 1806-1914 (NewYork: Cambridge University Press, 1991), Russia 
and the Formation of the Romanian National State, 1821—1878 (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1984), Russia and the Greek Revolution of 1843 (Munich: R. 
Oldenbourg Verlag, 1966), and Russia and Greece during the Regency of King Othon, 
1832-1835: Russian Documents on the First Years of Greek Independence (Thessaloniki: 
Institute for Balkan Studies, 1962). 

10 On the Greek Project, sec Hugh Ragsdale, “Russian Projects of Conquest in the Eigh¬ 
teenth Century,” in Hugh Ragsdale, ed.. Imperial Russian Foreign Policy (Washington 
D.C.: Woodrow Wilson Center, 1993), 82-102, and idem, “Evaluating the Traditions 
of Russian Aggression: Catherine II and the Greek Project,” Slavonic and East European 
Reviewer, no.l (1988): 91-117. 
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churches, monasteries, patriarchal sees, and other sacred sites of the 
Greek East. Russian patronage also encompassed diplomatic 
appeals in defense of broadly interpreted, if not fabricated, treaty 
rights. Of course, for the Sublime Porte, guardianship over a signif¬ 
icant portion of its subjects proclaimed by any foreign power, let 
alone a traditional and mighty foe in territorial proximity, posed a 
direct political challenge. 

Alexander I hardly rejected or diminished the importance of 
Russia’s presumed religious rights as a factor in shaping Eastern 
policy, as seen in the Russo-Turkish War of 1806-12, a conflict 
mainly provoked by disagreements over the status of Moldavia and 
Wallachia." Nevertheless, the tsar adopted a seemingly moderate 
and prudent course in Near Eastern affairs after the epic clash with 
Napoleon and the Congress of Vienna peace settlement. The Con¬ 
cert of Europe, a system of conference diplomacy devised to ensure 
great power consensus, sought to resolve contested issues, uphold 
the balance of power, and preserve the political and territorial 
status quo in Europe. Moreover, the tsar hoped to fortify the Con¬ 
cert’s cooperative spirit with his concept of an ecumenical Holy 
Alliance, a league or fellowship of Christian states founded upon 
the precepts of monarchical solidarity, fraternal peace, and Chris¬ 
tian brotherhood. 

In line with these principles of moderation and accord, the tsar 
and his joint foreign ministers (Karl V. Nessel’rode and loannis A. 
Kapodistrias) took a cautious and conciliatory approach in official 
affairs with the Ottoman government.'^ On several occasions in 
1816, they instructed Russia’s new envoy in Istanbul, Grigorii A. 
Stroganov, to cultivate cordial ties with the Porte; to refrain from 

11 On the Russo-Turkish War of 1806-12, see Irina S. Dostian, Rossiia i balkanskii vopros 
(Moscow: Nauka, 1972), 42-79, and Jelavich, Russians Balkan Entanglements^ 1-24. 

12 On the views and careers of Kapodistrias and Nessefrode during their stints as foreign 
ministers in the Alexandrine era, see Patricia Grimsted, The Foreign Ministers of Alexan¬ 
der I: PoUtical Attitudes and the Conduct of Russian Diplomacyy 1801—1825 (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1969), 194-286, and Harold N. Ingle, Nesselrode and the 
Russian Rapprochement with Britain, 1836-1844 (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1976), 1-26. 
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threats when negotiating disputed points regarding Moldavia, 
Wallachia, Serbia, and Black Sea merchant shipping; and to 
comply with provisions of existing treaties. Above all, the ambassa¬ 
dor had to act with restraint, patience, and forbearance in all of his 
discussions with Ottoman officials and European envoys about 
Russian interests in the region.*^ 

As for the specific matter of Turkeys Orthodox Christians, the 
ambassador had to assure the Porte that Russia’s intercession was 
neither incompatible with the stability of the Ottoman Empire nor 
harmful to the concerns of other European powers. The Foreign 
Ministry exhorted Stroganov to demonstrate, through his words 
and deeds, that Russia sought friendly relations founded upon gen¬ 
uine trust, shared principles, and identical interests.*^ For instance, 
the tsar rejected the misguided assumption that Christian subjects 
could actually better their lot through acts of rebellion against their 
legitimate sovereign. Instead, the emperor hoped that the Porte, 
without resorting to force of arms, religious abuse, or administrative 
misrule, could find ways to remove cause for discord among Otto¬ 
man Christians and thus make them loyal and obedient subjects. 

Furthermore, according to the same directive from the Foreign 
Ministry, Alexander I had no plans or intent to undertake hostile 
actions against the Ottoman government; on the contrary, the tsar 
anticipated that changes in Ottoman treatment of Christian sub¬ 
jects would in fact strengthen the cohesion and stability of the 
Ottoman Empire. If aggressive designs, bent on exploiting Otto¬ 
man weakness, actually guided Russia’s policy, the tsar would not 
attempt to allay Ottoman fears or to eliminate sources of friction 
within the sultan’s realm. He would simply allow disagreements 
and problems between the two neighboring states to fester, thereby 
increasing the likelihood of war. Instead, Alexander I wanted to 
preserve the peace with Turkey, and for this end placed his trust in 
the wisdom of the Ottoman government. 

13 V7^i?9(1974): 168-76,207-12,704-07. On tsarist policy in the Balkans and the Near 
East after the Congress of Vienna, sec Jelavich, Balkan Entanglements, 24-41, and 
Dostian, Rossiia i balkanskii vopros, 129-95. 

14 VP/? 9 (1974): 170,172,174-76. 
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Such is the general spirit and tone of the document presented 
here, Foreign Minister Nesselrode’s instruction of June 1816 to 
envoy Stroganov on the topic of Russia’s attitude toward Ottoman 
Orthodox subjects, or “Christians of the East.”** The tsar’s stance, 
motivated by the “immutable principles” of moderation, consen¬ 
sus, and reciprocity, underscored the importance of three factors: 
previous treaty agreements; Russia’s “moral obligations”; and “the 
genuine interests of Turkey itself.” By showing more respect for the 
religious and civil rights of Orthodox Christians, the Porte would 
win their allegiance and loyalty and thus reinforce the realm’s inter¬ 
nal security, order, and well-being. In accord with the tsar’s position 
and aims, Stroganov had to intercede amicably but repeatedly on 
behalf of Russia’s Orthodox coreligionists. 

A second issue raised in the Nessel’rode communique concerns 
the current status of the age-old and seemingly intractable “monks’ 
quarrel” over the major Christian battlegrounds of sacred memory. 
This bitter dispute between Eastern Orthodox, Roman Catholic, 
and other Christian sects dealt with Ottoman Jerusalem’s holy 
places, most notably the Church of the Resurrection, also called the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher, built over the tomb of Christ. By 
the start of the 19 th century, the sultan’s government had awarded 
preferential worship and custodial privileges to the Catholics and 
the Orthodox, the two primary antagonists, but the latter had 
assumed control over a larger portion of the Church of the Resur¬ 
rection. After a fire in 1808 damaged the shrine’s wooden dome, 
Franciscan monks and Greek church officials competed to win 
Ottoman permission for the right to repair the church, a pivotal 
concession in view of an unwritten rule governing and indeed exac¬ 
erbating the conflict: the Porte recognized as the “owner” of a par¬ 
ticular holy spot any religious community that gained the sultan’s 
favor to restore, wash, or sweep that site.*^ 

Understandably, by virtue of Russia’s Orthodox connection to 

15 Vra9(1974): 187-90. 

16 For an introduction to the scholarly literature on the holy places’ dispute, see T. V. 
Nosenko, “Konflikt vokrug Sviatykh mest v lerusalime i politika Rossii (konets XVIII- 
XIX w.),” in Lisovoi, ed., Rossiia v Sviatoi ZemU, Dokumenty i materialy, 2: 613-25; 
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the Greek East, including alms from state and church sources for 
the upkeep of monasteries and holy places, Greek hierarchs turned 
to their coreligionist advocate in St Petersburg. Another impetus 
for soliciting tsarist help came from the Treaty of Kutchuk- 
Kainardji, not just the controversial religious protection clauses but 
the Porte’s pledge in Article Eight to allow free and unimpeded pas¬ 
sage for Russian pilgrims who traveled to the holy sites. Patriarch 
Polykarp of Jerusalem petitioned Alexander I, several government 
ministers, and the Holy Synod for monetary assistance to defray 
some of the actual reconstruction costs. Russian relief would also 
reduce the debts of the holy city’s patriarchal see, incurred when 
hierarchs had to proffer tribute and gifts to Ottoman officials in 
return for authorization to construct or renovate churches. 
Though the Greeks’ position as custodian of the Holy Sepulcher 
improved as a result of their eventual restoration of Christianity’s 
paramount shrine, Roman Catholics and Armenian Christians 
continued to press their own claims for worship and upkeep rights 
in the Church of the Resurrection and at other sacred places. Thus, 
in his appeals to Russian patrons. Patriarch Polykarp summoned 
tsarist mediation to shield Orthodox believers from harassment 
and interference by rival sects. 

The renewed controversy over the Holy Sepulcher sparked the 
attention and support of the tsar, as Nessel’rode asserts in his direc¬ 
tive to Stroganov. Russian aid and donations for the Greek church 

Amos Eioviy Jerusalem: Battlegrounds of Memory (New York: Kodansha America, Inc., 
1995); Thomas A. \6mo^\AosJerusalem:AHistoryoftheHoliestCiiyasSeen Through the 
Struggles of Jews, Christians, and Muslims (Chicago: Ivan R. Dee, Inc, 1994); Francis E. 
VettTS, Jerusalem: The Holy City in the Eyes of Chroniclers, Visitors, Pilgrims, and Prophets 
from the Days of Abraham to the Beginning of Modem Times (Princeton: Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1985). On the Church of the Resurrection and its various chapels, alters, 
and passageways commemorating the sites of Christ*s crucifixion, burial, and resurrec¬ 
tion, also see Charles Couasnon, The Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1974). 

17 On Polykarp’s appeals for Russian aid, see VT'i?9 (1974): 702-3, and Alexandre PopofF, 
La question des lieux saints deJerusalem dans la correspondance diplomatique Russe du XDC 
sikle. 1 partie (1800-1850) (St Petersbui^ Imprimerie Russo-Fran^aise, 1910), 1-7. 
The patriarch of Jerusalem resided in Istanbul; he was thus in close proximity to the 
Russian embassy and channeled his aid requests through tsarist envoys. 
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in Jerusalem included the tsars grant of twenty-five thousand 
rubles in banknotes, a sum placed at the disposal of the Foreign 
Ministry and earmarked for the envoys safe delivery to Patriarch 
Polykarp. Stroganov also had to convince the Porte that Orthodox 
Christians should be allowed to perform their rites of worship at all 
the sacred places without any encumbrances or restrictions from 
other denominations. Once again, the Foreign Ministry advised 
the ambassador to press home this point on the basis of the under¬ 
lining principles of tsarist Eastern strategy—moderation, concord, 
goodwill—and to remind the Porte of the tangible benefits it stood 
to gain. By guaranteeing the protection of Orthodox subjects, the 
sultan’s regime would have every right to expect gratitude from the 
empire’s largest single Christian community, a prospect that would 
serve the interests of both justice and the Ottoman state. 

Subsequent communiques to Stroganov from the Foreign Min¬ 
istry continued to address the quandary over the holy places and to 
suggest ways to settle the feud once and for all. * ® In a memorandum 
of December 1818, Foreign Minister Kapodistrias informed the 
envoy that Alexander I’s abiding concern for the status of the Floly 
Sepulcher was inspired by his feelings of Christian piety and broth¬ 
erhood, his protection of Orthodoxy, and his duty toward the siz¬ 
able numbers of Russian pilgrims who trekked to Jerusalem every 
year. The tsarist perspective, according to the dispatch, called for 
resolving the dispute through negotiation, reconciliation, and 
coexistence. In talks with the French ambassador in Istanbul, 
Stroganov should emphasize that newly acquired custodial privi¬ 
leges for Orthodox Christians at the Lord’s Tomb by no means 
excluded worship rights for other Christians. Indeed, the foreign 
minister wrote, “the gifts of divine mercy, manifesting themselves 
in the virtue of true piety, will hardly dry up if they extend to all 
believers” who gather in the same church to venerate the exact same 
site. Christian harmony required that Catholic and Orthodox 
faithful share fully and equally the right to perform worship ser- 

18 See PopofF, La question des lieux saints de Jerusalem dans la correspondance diplomatique 
Russey 14—146. 
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vices; and under no circumstances should any denomination seek 
to exert exclusive control over the Holy Sepulcher, a notion that 
was misguided as well as “incompatible with the spirit of peace and 
meekness that must permeate all Christians.”'^ Armenian Chris¬ 
tians were to be treated fairly so that they would no longer have 
grounds for complaint or try to usurp the prerogatives of other 
believers. Finally, Russia’s envoy had to use all means of persuasion 
and influence to win support from Greek Orthodox hierarchs for 
the anticipated settlement of this conflict over Christianity’s cen¬ 
tral shrine. 

The “monks’ quarrel” went unresolved and remained a source of 
friction between Russia and France on the eve of the Crimean War 
in the 1850s. More broadly, Alexandrine policy toward the Porte 
after the Congress of Vienna, predicated on the precepts of moder¬ 
ation, accord, and reciprocity, faced obstacles and dilemmas that 
called into question the viability of this approach. How to uphold 
Russia’s alleged right to protect Orthodox subjects and how to 
maintain cordial ties with the Porte invariably clashed during 
Balkan unrest, such as the Greek Revolution of 1821, when Otto¬ 
man reprisals against Orthodox clergymen and shrines forced the 
tsarist regime to walk a fine line between neutrality and interven¬ 
tion.^® This duality would be tested in subsequent crises and dis¬ 
putes related to the Eastern Question, with Russia often precari¬ 
ously poised between war against the Porte or restraint and 
compromise for the sake of Europe’s balance of power. The tension 
between these choices would be all the more acute when the obliga¬ 
tion to defend Orthodox Christians beckoned as an opportunity to 
pursue strategic gains, albeit at the risk of great power hostility and 

19 VPR 10 (1976): 398-602, 829-30,833-34. 

20 Theophilus C. Prousis, Russian Society and the Greek Revolution (DeKalb: Northern Illi¬ 

nois University Press, 1994), 26-54; Jelavich, Russians Balkan Entanglements^ 49-75; 
and Dostian, Rossiia i balkanskii voprosy 196-237. For a political scientist s perspeaive, 
see Matthew Rendall, “Russia, the Concert of Europe, and Greece, 1821-29: A Test of 
Hypotheses about the Vienna System,” Security Studies 9, no.4 (2000): 52-90. On the 
holy places* dispute and other factors that contributed to the Crimean War, see David 
M. Goldfrank, The Origins of the Crimean (New York: Longman, 1994). 
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at the expense of human and material resources in Balkan wars that 
often produced paltry dividends for Russia.^* 

Examining AVPRI materials, both published and unpublished, 
may not profoundly alter the main contours of our understanding 
of tsarist Eastern policy. Yet new details will inevitably deepen our 
knowledge, suggest new lines of inquiry, and remind scholars and 
students alike of the multiple facets of Russian involvement in the 
Eastern Question, including religion and philanthropy. 

In preparing this document, I have relied on the published French 
original and its Russian translation and aimed to render the work 
into clear and idiomatic English without modifying its essential 
spirit or meaning. Though I have made slight changes in sentence 
structure, syntax, punctuation, and wording for the sake of fluidity, 
I have generally remained faithful to the particulars of the docu¬ 
ment’s style and perspective. My own emendations appear in 
brackets, and I have added an occasional explanatory note. 

“A Supplementary Instruction from Karl V. Nessel’rode 
to Envoy Grigori! A. Stroganov in Constantinople,” 

13/25 June 1816“ 

The detailed instructions which the emperor deemed neces¬ 
sary to provide his envoy at the Ottoman Porte, informing 
him of the immutable principles that His Imperial Majesty 
firmly intends to follow in all of his relations with this border¬ 
ing state, indicate clearly enough the general point of view re¬ 
quired to examine the attitude of Russia toward the Christian 
subjects of the Porte.^^ 

The right to protect them openly through active and 
friendly intercession with the Turkish government rests on 

21 Barbara Jelavich’s Balkan Entanglements remains the best introduction to tsarist Russians 
complicated, and rarely rewarding, involvement in Balkan affairs. 

22 VPR^ (1974): 187-90. In the 19th century, Russia marked time by the Old Style Julian 
calendar, which was twelve days behind the New Style Gregorian calendar used in the 
West and adopted in Russia in 1918. 

23 On this“general point of view,” see VP/?9 (1974): 168-76 (cited above in note#13). 
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sufficiently solid grounds and on equally legitimate consider- 
ations. Such grounds can be found in the texts of the treaties 
themselves and in the nature of our previous relations with 
the Sublime Porte.^"^ The specified considerations emanate 
from the moral obligations assumed by Russia toward the 
Christian peoples of the East and from the genuine interests 
of Turkey itself 

Indeed, one cannot but recognize that the more the Turk¬ 
ish government undertakes to respect the civil rights and reli¬ 
gious privileges of the Christians under its supreme authority, 
the more reason it will have to expect their allegiance to their 
native land through ties engendered by their well-being and 
security. These principles constantly guided the policy of His 
Imperial Majesty during the recent events that changed the 
face of Europe, and their application with the support of his 
most august allies produced quite favorable results during the 
European settlement in general;^^ hence. His Imperial Maj¬ 
esty does not doubt that powers friendly to Russia and the 
Porte will observe with satisfaction as [the envoy] insinuates 
the very same precepts of [this] moderate policy to the Turk¬ 
ish government in a congenial way. The emperor thus cannot 
retreat from this course in his empires subsequent relations 
with the Sublime Porte. Consequently, he urges his envoy, 

Baron Stroganov, to devote the most assiduous attention to 
that part of his entrusted mission that deals with protecting 
Christians of the East and to display special interest in guar¬ 
anteeing and restoring their legitimate rights, privileges, and 
benefits. All these questions, in an essential way, pertain to 
the concerns of religion [in general] and of the predominant 
Christian denomination in Turkey [in particular]. 

The pressing and repeated appeals of the Jerusalem patri¬ 
arch to the Most Holy Synod of the Russian church helped 
draw the explicit attention of His Imperial Majesty to this 

24 Subsequent Russo-Ottoman pacts, such as the Treaty of Jassy (1792) and the Treaty of 
Bucharest (1812), reaffirmed the Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji. For the texts of these 
later agreements, see Hurewitz, ed., The Middle East and North Ajhca tn World Politics, 
105-9,193-97. 

25 A reference to the Congress of Vienna peace settlement. 
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subject.^^ Upon learning in great detail of the misfortunes 
that have recently beset the cradle of Christianity, His Impe¬ 
rial Majesty reached the conclusion that two basic reasons ex¬ 
plain the onerous position in which the [Greek Orthodox] 
church of Palestine finds itself: 

1. lack of monetary resources, which could have alleviated 
the burden of debts incurred during the reconstruction 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher; 

2. harassments and all sorts of impositions, by which the 
adherents of other faiths strive to gain exclusive posses¬ 
sion of the Church of the Resurrection and of [other] 
holy places in the vicinity of Jerusalem. 

To help remedy the first difficulty, apart from numerous 
collections of donations which he authorized and deigned to 
promote in his empire, His Imperial Majesty expressly in¬ 
structs his envoy to transmit to the Jerusalem patriarch, as se¬ 
cretly as possible so as not to compromise this ecclesiastic, 
twenty-five thousand rubles in banknotes, a sum attached to 
this dispatch and placed at the disposal of the Ministry of For¬ 
eign Affairs.^^ 

As for the second obstacle, arising from the intrigues and 
arbitrary interference that constantly imperil the church of 
Jerusalem, His Imperial Majesty directs envoy Baron Strog- 
anov to make this issue the object of amicable and repeated 
representations to the Sublime Porte. By conveying to the 
Turkish government the satisfaction His Imperial Majesty 
would feel if [the Porte] extended protection to the majority 
of Ottoman Christian subjects during the observance of their 
rites of divine worship in Jerusalem, [and] by comparing this 
system of protection to the relationships between the various 
denominations that prevailed until the past decade, Baron 
Stroganov will manage to convince the Ottoman ministry 
that Russias mediation stems from the most disinterested 
motives, fully coinciding with the actual interests of the Sub- 

26 A reference to Patriarch Polycarp s appeals, cited above in note #17. 

27 PopofF, La question des lieuxsaints de Jerusalem dans la correspondance diplomatique Russe^ 
7-8, quotes this exact figure, twenty-five thousand rubles in banknotes. 
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lime Porte. As proof of this truth, the envoy should make use 
of the general principle set forth above and apply it to the in¬ 
ternal situation of the Ottoman Empire. For obviously, by 
rendering just protection to Christians of the Orthodox faith, 
the Porte gains from this [action] the right to their gratitude 
and [thus] advances its own interests. On the contrary, by al¬ 
lowing the unjust claims of outsiders and by assisting them, 
the Porte only brings harm to its true interests and security 
and derives no benefit from a tolerance as objectionable to 
raison d'itat as to justice. 

The envoy of His Imperial Majesty should put forth these 
reasons in the most favorable light, without neglecting at the 
same time to give them proper legal form, so that Christians 
of the Orthodox faith will obtain once and for all the privi¬ 
leges they have enjoyed from time immemorial in Jerusalem 
and its environs. 

Every time the opportunity arises for His Imperial My- 
estys envoy to make an official or indirect appeal on this 
point, he must take care not to overlook the importance of 
protecting individuals and of not jeopardizing the safety of 
anyone who might provoke the suspicion of the Sublime 
Porte. 

The envoy must pay heed to all questions of a similar na¬ 
ture relating to the [religious] or civil rights of Christians dis¬ 
persed in the rest of Turkey. His Imperial Majesty relies 
entirely on the zeal and good sense [of his envoy] in the en¬ 
deavor to reconcile all viewpoints and to realize the aim of an 
intervention as beneficial as it is legitimate. 
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Human Community as an 
Image of the Holy Trinity 

Nonna Verna Harrison' 


Historical Prologue 

The fathers of the church did not agree to define one particular 
aspect of human identity or existence as the locus of the divine 
image in the human person. They made many suggestions, includ¬ 
ing the following. Since in Late Antiquity it was taken for granted 
that an image arises through contact with its model and God is 
immediately present in his activities, the imago Dei means first of 
all that the inmost core of the human being is ontologically con¬ 
nected to God. Thus, we are created to enter into communion with 
God and participate in the divine life.^ Moreover, the divine image 
describes certain innate human faculties associated with nous or 
logos, such as rationality, freedom, and the capacity to perceive spiri¬ 
tual realities. In addition, there is the ability to participate in divine 
attributes such as life and immortality and, most importantly, the 
virtues such as goodness, wisdom, justice, compassion, and, of 
course, love.^ Connected to this is the authority named in Genesis 
1 : 26 , which is understood to mean mastery of the passions, those 
beasts within oneself, as well as dominion over the earth and the 


1 A shorter version of this paper was presented to the Christian Systematic Theology 
Group at the American Academy of Religion Annual Meeting in Denver, Novem¬ 
ber 17—20, 2001. Let me thank the other panelists and participants in the discus¬ 
sion, especially the respondant, David Kelsey, for ideas that have contributed to my 
work on this article. Thanks also to Fr John Behr for helpful suggestions. 

2 J. Roldanus, Le Christ et Vhomme dans la thiologie d*Athanase dAUxandrie (Leiden: 
Brill, 1968); Walter J. Burghardt, The Image ofGod in Man according to Cyril ofAl- 
exandriai^^hxTi^oTi, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 1957). 

3 Roger Leys, LHmage de Dieu chez Saint Gregoire de Nysse: Esquisse dune doctrine 
(Brussels: fidition universelle, 1951). 
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animals."* Human creativity is also recognized as an image of divine 
creativity.^ All this suggests that the imago Dei is multidimensional 
and cannot be limited to one defined characteristic.^ Accordingly, 
as St Gregory of Nyssa has suggested, the human being is a mystery 
that images divine incomprehensibility.^ 

The fathers also recognize the distinctions between descriptive, 
normative, and eschatological dimensions of these central human 
characteristics. Some features of the divine image are already given 
to us at our creation, such as rationality, freedom, and the capacity 
for growth in virtue and communion with God. By free collabora¬ 
tion with divine grace, we are called to grow little by little through¬ 
out our lifetime into others such as the practice of virtue and spiri¬ 
tual perception. Yet we hope for perfection in virtue, immortality, 
eternal progress into God, and full divinization in the age to come. 
Because the wholeness for which we strive and hope in many ways 
is one, in the likeness of Christ, the many dimensions of the imago 
Dei ultimately cohere with each other. The virtues comprise a 
unity, so to pursue one virtue to the end eventually involves practic¬ 
ing all the others as well.® Some of the fathers speak of the distinc¬ 
tion between the fixed and dynamic aspects of our progressive lik¬ 
ening to God by distinguishing between image and likeness. 

The fathers, following St Paul, think of the divine image primar¬ 
ily in Christological terms. The eternal Son is the absolute and 
consubstantial image of the Father, and Christ s humanity reveals 

4 Basil of Caesarea, First Homily on the Origin of the Human Being, Alexis Smets and 
Michel van Esbroeck, eds., Basilede Cisarie: Sur Vorigine de Fhomme, SC 160 (Paris: 
Cerf, 1970), 166-220. Although the authorship of this text is disputed, there is 
agreement that its thought is Basilian. Similar interpretations of authority over the 
animals are widespread among the fathers. 

5 Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Questions on Genesis 1.20; Natalio Ferndndez Marcos and 
Angel SienZ'Badillos, eds., Theodoreti Cyrensis Quaestiones in Octateuchum: Editio 
Critica (Madrid: Textos y estudios “Cardcnal Cisneros,” 1979), 25-26. 

6 Cf. Jennifer Bader, “The Alpha and the Omega and Everything in Between: An Ec* 
umenical T reatment of the Imago Dei,” paper presented at the Amrican Academy of 
Religion Annual Meeting, Denver, November 17-20, 2001. 

7 Gregory of Nyssa, On the Creation of Humanity 11.3, PG 44.156B. 

8 Gregory of Nyssa, On the Beatitudes 4; Wener Jaeger, ed. Gregorii Nysseni Opera 
(Leiden: Brill, 1960), 7.2:117-19. 
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the perfect human im<^e of God, according to which all Christians 
are called to model themselves. Hence the human person bears not 
the image in a strict sense but to kat'eikona, that which is according 
to the image. Yet Scripture shows that the Christological dimen¬ 
sion of human identity and vocation naturally opens into a partici¬ 
pation in the life of the Trinity. This follows from the New Testa¬ 
ment concept of Christians as adoptive children of the Father 
through incorporation into Christ in the Holy Spirit. Particularly 
in the farewell discourse of the Fourth Gospel, Christ leads his dis¬ 
ciples into interpersonal communion with the whole Trinity. In 
this context, reflection on the connections between human com¬ 
munity and the triune Godhead naturally arises. Clearly, further 
thought about the relationship between the Christological and 
Trinitarian dimensions of human identity and community would 
be helpful. 

The fathers recognize the communal aspects of human identity 
as important but generally connect them with ideas of the body of 
Christ, or the lump of dough leavened by the incarnation, not the 
divine image or the Trinity as such. The post-Nicene fathers discuss 
human analogies to the Triune God and their limitations but do 
not connect them with theories of the imago Dei. St John Chrysos¬ 
tom shows how Adams need for a companion points to the intrin¬ 
sically social character of human existence, but he does not explic¬ 
itly link this with the divine image either, though he does draw an 
analogy to the Trinity.^ Thus, in the fourth century when much 
patristic anthropology was being articulated the connections 
between the human imago Dei and the Trinity were not yet named 
explicitly, though many of the ingredients that would be included 
in such a doctrine were already present. This is understandable, 
given that the doctrine of the Trinity itself was only then in the pro¬ 
cess of being definitively conceptualized. This task was left to later 
thinkers and has been taken up in the twentieth and twenty-first 

9 Sec my essay, “Women and the Image of God according to St. John Chrysostom,” 
in Paul Blowers ct al., cds. In Dominico Eloquio/In Lordly Eloquence: Essays on Patristic 
Exegesis in Honor of Robert L. Wilken (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2002), 259-79. 
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centuries. If, as Fr Georges Florovsky has suggested, the age of the 
fathers is never closed since the Holy Spirit never departs from the 
church,*® these recent developments, when expressed in a careful and 
balanced way, can be welcomed as legitimate. This paper is intended 
as a small contribution to the current theological conversation. 

Questions about the Trinity and Human Community 

Many contemporary Orthodox theologians, and Western theolo¬ 
gians as well, believe that the imago Dei is located in humankind as 
a whole, so that human community images the Trinity. This is best 
understood not as an exhaustive definition of the divine image, 
which is multidimensional, but as an important aspect of it. Thus, 
since human beings are persons, whose identity is grounded in 
their relationality with others, they are images of the divine per¬ 
sons. Accordingly, people are inherently equal in their mutual 
interrelatedness and are created for a free, loving, and mutually 
respectful communion and collaboration with each other. While 
there appears to be widespread consensus about this, there is a per¬ 
ceived difficulty in reconciling this concept of equality and mutu¬ 
ality with the Biblical and Patristic idea of God the Father as fans 
divinitatis, as the unoriginate source of the second and third per¬ 
sons and of the common will and activity they share, and as the 
principle of unity in the triune Godhead. Some contemporary 
Western theologians have discarded this idea on the grounds that 
such a Trinity would ultimately become the model justifying 
unjust and oppressive human “patriarchy.”*^ Their argument is 
that because a human community bearing the image of such a 
model would be morally abhorrant, this charactrization of God 
must be mistaken. 

Meanwhile, Orthodox theologians have reaffirmed the Father s 

10 “St. Gregory Palamas and the Tradition of the Fathers,” in G. Florovsky, Bible, 
Church, Tradition: An Eastern Orthodox View, Collected Works, 1 (Belmont, MA: 
Nordland, 1972), 105-20. 

11 See, for example, Leonardo BofF, Trinity and Society (Maryknoll, NY; Orbis, 1988), 
137-45; Catherine Mowry LaCugna, God for Us: The Trinity and Christian Life 
(San Francisco: Harper, 1992), 266-78. 
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role as source of Godhead and divine unity, since this means that 
the ultimate principle is a person, not an abstract essence or matrix 
of relationality. The result appears to be a new impasse between 
eastern and at least some western approaches to Trinitarian theol¬ 
ogy, Metropolitan John Zizioulas has remarked that the doctrine of 
the Trinity as understood in the Orthodox Church remains a scan¬ 
dal to those who do not know the mystery experientially.^^ Yet fur¬ 
ther reflection may help to overcome the impasse. Though some 
may believe in principle that the traditional concept of God as 
Father is irredeemable, my suggestion is that there are good reasons 
to affirm its continued value. This paper will examine briefly how 
human communal existence can be an image of the Holy Trinity, as 
well as where the analogy breaks down. We will then suggest how 
the Trinity, as understood by Orthodox Christians, can rightly 
serve as a model for human community, and the Father in particu¬ 
lar can provide a superb model for human leadership. 

Different Ways of Acting 

We need careful distinctions between the ways human ontology 
images divine ontology and the points where they differ. The 
Greek fathers suggest two important areas of difference in regard to 
how human or divine persons are united to each other and corre¬ 
spondingly how they are distinct or diverse. The first involves 
modes of will and activity, and the second involves essence. These 
ontological differences have a direct bearing on the extent to which 
the Trinity can provide a model for human community, since they 
raise the question of how diverse people can live together in integ¬ 
rity, love, freedom, and justice. 

12 “The Trinity is not a matter for academic speculation, but for personal relationship. 
As such, it is truth revealed only by participation in the Father-Son relationship 
through the Spirit which allows us to cry, ^Ahba, Father.’ The Trinity is therefore re¬ 
vealed only in the church, i.e. the community through which we become sons of the 
Father of Jesus Christ. Outside this it remains a stumbling block and a scandal.” 
“The Doctrine of the Holy T rinity: The Significance of the Cappadocian Contribu¬ 
tion,” in Christoph Schwobel, ed., Trinitarian Theology Today: Essays on Divine 
Being and Act (Einburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1995), 44-60, at 60. 
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Recent studies of Greek and Latin pro-Nicene Trinitarian theol¬ 
ogy, such as that of the Cappadocians and St Augustine, have 
emphasized how the fathers located the unity of the three persons 
in the oneness of their activity. Yet this common divine activity is 
internally diflFerentiated in a triune way, that is, it originates in the 
Father, is accomplished by the Son, and is perfected by the Holy 
Spirit. Human activity lacks this strong kind of unity even where 
people collaborate harmoniously. There are two reasons for this, 
one due to our fallen condition and the other due to the way our 
creaturely ontology differs from that of God. As fallen human per¬ 
sons, we are fragmented within ourselves, we lack the wholeness 
and integrity intended for us in God’s original creative plan. As a 
result, we are engaged in dialogue within ourselves, and often inner 
conflict. Because as fallen creatures we lack an intuitive awareness 
of what is good to do in each moment, we have to deliberate or 
debate within ourselves about how to act and then choose among 
competing alternatives. This mode of activity is what St Maximus 
the Confessor calls “gnomic will.”*'* It is inevitable in our present 
condition and serves necessary purposes, so human communal 
arrangements need to allow for it and support its free, wise, and just 
functioning, though it represents a limitation, not a full actualiza¬ 
tion, of authentic freedom. Space must be available for the diver¬ 
gences, creativity, trial and error, and even the mistakes that arise 
from this mode of human freedom. Needless to say, such fragmen¬ 
tation of will is absent in the divine persons as well as in the eschato¬ 
logical human wholeness for which we hope. In the eschaton, 
human diversity and creativity will simultaneously manifest a har¬ 
monious unity, as both express God’s superabundant creativity. 
There will be no need for the continual process or readjusting 
boundaries and negociating new ways of collaboration that is pres¬ 
ently necessary to contain and support human creativity and 
diversity within a healthy and flourishing community. 

13 See the ongoing work of Michel Barnes and Lewis Ayres. 

14 For a good summary of this concept and its place in Maximus’ thought, see John 
Meyendorff, Christ in Eastern Christian Thought (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 
1975), 131-51. 
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Moreover, the common activity of human persons differs from 
the common activity of the divine persons even when there is no 
tension between diverse intentions and modes of action. In his 
famous essay On Not Three Gods, Gregory of Nyssa makes an anal¬ 
ogy between the Trinity and human community, but he takes equal 
care to show where the analogy breaks down. It has been remarked 
that his tide could equally have been “On Not Three People.”*^ He 
notes that when the divine persons act together, each of them is 
doing the whole work. In contrast, when three people collaborate, 
each does a different part of the task. Thus, when three carpenters 
build a house together, each is hammering different nails. Accord¬ 
ingly, there is a division of labor and a corresponding mutual inter¬ 
dependence in human community that is entirely natural, good 
and in accord with Gods will that we love and serve one another. 
Yet it does not directly mirror the Holy Trinity’s mode of activity. 
This difference refleccts the radical contrast between divine infin¬ 
ity and human finitude. Human actions are limited and have to be 
pieced together to produce a composite whole. 

Our creaturely finitude also results in a difference between 
divine and human modes of love and self-offering. Because they are 
infinite, the divine persons can give themselves to each other freely, 
completely and eternally without ever losing their identity or integ¬ 
rity and without ever exhausting their own life as it is given away. 
Simultaneously, they each receive the full life of the other two as a 
free gift. Because human beings are finite, they cannot give them¬ 
selves to each other in this absolute sense, at least not within this 
life. On rare occasions, there is a genuine vocation to martyrdom 
for Christ or death for others through passion-bearing, which leads 
directly to participation in the eschaton. Apart from this, to 
attempt absolute self-donation to other people can sometimes 
prove self-destructive and might be a sign of relationship addiction 
or mental illness. One is no longer able to give oneself to others 

15 This is the title of a paper on xh^AdAblabium presented by Lewis Ayres at the Thir¬ 
teenth International Conference on Patristic Studies held at Oxford in August 
1999. The essay is as yet unpublished, and I have not seen it. 

16 Gregory of Nyssa, AdAblabium; Jaeger, 3.1:47-48 
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when the self has been violated and has broken down, so such love 
is unsustainable. Wise and careful discernment is essential regard¬ 
ing these issues. 

Christ commands us to love the neighbor as oneself, not with all 
ones heart, soul, mind, and strength. That kind of absolute and 
unlimited love rightly belongs only to God, and to give it to 
another amounts to idolatry. Those who love God, or the divine 
persons, beyond their human limitations, or as far as possible with 
their whole being, receive more life from God to sustain them in 
their continued love when they have given away the life they have. 
This interchange begins to introduce them into the life of the Holy 
Trinity, already in the present age. God also gives them far more to 
give in turn to other people. Yet one wonders whether this can 
become a model for human social existence in our fallen world 
without careful nuancing. Theologians must be cautious in how 
they exhort people to give themselves to others in an unqualified 
sense, in imitation of the Trinity. However, I would suggest that 
those who love God and neighbor in this age can hope for a fulfill¬ 
ment of love in joyous and unlimited mutual self-giving in the age 
to come. Perhaps the purpose of eternal life is to enable a sustained 
and unbounded self-donation without the risk of exhaustion or 
self-destruction. 

Practical Implications 

The concept of the Trinity as a model for human community has 
been taken by some sectarian Orthodox Christians to mean that 
the family and human society should be restructured along very 
authoritarian lines. In its extreme form, the argument behind such 
a position can be stated as follows. Although he is fully God and 
entirely equal to the Father, the Son obeys the Father completely. 
He renounces himself and does only what his Father wills. So, fol¬ 
lowing Christ s example, in human society women, laypeople and 
other subordinates are even more obligated to obey their superiors 
totally and without question. This does not undermine their equal¬ 
ity and dignity as human beings, since Christ s obedience did not 
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compromise his divine dignity. This position contrasts strongly 
with the views of leading Orthodox theologians such as Bishop 
Kallistos Ware, who writes as follows: 

Each social grouping—family, parish, diocese, church coun¬ 
cil, school, office, factory, nation—has as its vocation to be 
transformed by grace into a living icon of [the Holy Trinity], 

... to effect a reconciling harmony between diversity and 
unity, human freedom and mutual solidarity, after the pat¬ 
tern of the Trinity. Our belief in a Trinitarian God, in a God 
of social inter-relationship and shared love, commits us to op¬ 
posing all forms of exploitation, injustice and discrimina¬ 
tion. ** 

Elsewhere, he adds that faith in the Trinity commits Christians to 
fighting for justice and human rights and against poverty, exploita¬ 
tion, oppression and disease.'* 

What accounts for such divergent understandings of the Trinity 
as a model for human community, and how can Orthodox theolo¬ 
gians affirm the second while rejecting the first.^ Because human¬ 
kind can only mirror the Trinity to a limited extent, it is essential to 
decide which aspects of the divine life humans can and should 
emulate, and what can best provide the starting point for our reflec¬ 
tion and praxis. Such selectivity is required because human collab¬ 
orative activity lacks the inherent unity of the divine will and activ¬ 
ity and must therefore encompass diversity in a different way. 
Divergences in human activity can be incorporated within com¬ 
munal solidarity either through relationships of authority and obe¬ 
dience or through collaboration based on freedom, equality, and 
mutual respect. Often there are institutional structures or practical 
arrangements including elements of both authority and free collab- 

17 Bishop Kallistos (Ware), “The Human Person as an Icon of the Trinity,” Sobornost 
8 (1986): 6-23, at 17-18. 

18 Bishop Kallistos (Ware) “The Trinity: Heart of Our Life,” in James S. Cutsinger, 
ed.. Reclaiming the Great Tradition: Evangelicals, Catholics and Orthodox in Dialogue 
(Downers Grove, IL: IntcrVarsity, 1997), 125-46,142. Bishop Kallistos has com¬ 
bined the material in this quotation and the one before it in a reworked discussion of 
the Trinity that will appear in volume two of his Collected Works, to be published by 
SVS Press. The texts cited here occur together in chap. 4. 
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oration. Orthodox ecclesiology recognizes the need for a balance 
between hierarchy and conciliarity, both of which are necessary to 
the Church’s life. A theology of human community as such must 
follow a similar pattern, and it is essential to maintain this balance 
if the human communal icon of the Holy Trinity is to have any 
authenticity. The sectarian view emphasizes hierarchy without 
conciliarity, obedience at the expense of the freedom, equality, and 
dignity, which are likewise attributes of the divine persons, thus 
producing a fundamentally distorted image of the divine model. 

Different Modes of Unity 

Orthodox theologians affirm the reality and importance of an 
ontological unity and solidarity in humankind as such. Every 
human person is intrinsically related to every other, and all are 
joined together at the core of their being. Yet we must also take care 
to distinguish this human unity from the stronger unity in virtue of 
which the three divine persons are one God. In his essay On Not 
Three Gods, Gregory of Nyssa speaks of humankind as in some 
sense one human being. ^^at he has in mind is a concrete onto¬ 
logical totality of all human beings in every place, from the begin¬ 
ning to the end of history.^® Their unity and continuity with each 
other, like the unity of a single lump of dough, forms the medium 
through which divine life, like yeast, can spread to all from its single 
point of entry through the incarnation in Jesus Christ.^* 

Although Gregory compares this unity to the unity of God, 
clearly the oneness of the Trinity involves something more. In a 
classic summation, St John of Damascus states that the Trinity is 
one God owing to the hypostases’ unity of will and activity, a point 

19 Gregory of Nyssa, AdAblabium\ Jaeger, 3.1:40-42. 

20 See David L. Balis, “Plenitudo Humanitatis: The Unity of Human Nature in the 
Theology of Gregory of Nyssa,” in D. F. Winslow, ed., Disciplina Nostra: Essays in 
Memory of Robert F. Evans (Cambridge, MA: Philadelphia Patristic Foundation, 
1979), 115-33. 

21 The analogy to dough and yeast actually comes from Gregory of Nyssa’s Cappadoc¬ 
ian colleague, Gregory Nazianzen, Oration 30.21; Paul Gallay, ed., Grigoire de 
Nazianze: Discours 27—31 (Discours thiologiques)^ Sources chr^tiennes, 250 (Paris: 
Cerf, 1978), 272. 
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we have already discussed, but also because they are one in essence 
{homoousios) and exist within each other.^^ Modern Western theo¬ 
logians like Leonardo BofFand Jurgen Moltmann^^ who advocate a 
social model of the Trinity reject the classic idea of unity of essence 
and seek to ground divine unity exclusively in their perichoresis, 
their mutual indwelling and mutual interpenetration, to which the 
Damascene also refers. As Catherine LaCugna observes, when BoflF 
defines the divine essence as principle of unity as the perichoresis of 
the persons, this risks positing an essence, in this case defined as an 
ultimately impersonal structure of relationality, that is prior to the 
persons themselves. LaCugna regards this as a long-standing Latin 
theological temptation that undermines the Biblical grounding of 
Trinitarian doctrine.^^ She agrees with the Greek emphasis on the 
first person as source of divinity. 

John Zizioulas, the Greek theologian who strongly affirms the 
monarchy of the Father, also rejects the concept of essence as a 
locus of divine unity, in the belief that essence, unlike personhood, 
can undermine freedom.^^ Yet the fathers, as well as Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas, affirm that Gods unity comprises both oneness of essence and 
perichoresis. To be sure, the Greek fathers, and to be fair the Latins 
also, make it clear that this is the Fathers essence, not some abstract 
essence prior to the persons. This difficult issue cannot be address¬ 
ed fully here, but it is important somehow to acknowledge the 
place of divine essence, or “hyper-essence,” in Trinitarian theology. 
Its lack may be one of the primary reasons why the social doctrine 
of the Trinity has been open to charges of tritheism. 

God is not homoousios in the same way that humankind is 
homoousios, since it goes without saying that their modes of exis¬ 
tence are radically different. The three persons certainly cannot be 

22 John of Damascus Expositio fidei 8; Bonifatius Kotter, ed. DieSchrifien desJohannes 
von Datnaskos (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1969), 2:27-28. 

23 Boff, Trinity and Society t 166-78; Moltmann, The Trinity and the Kingdom: The 
Doctrine of God (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1981), 150. 

24 LaCugna, Godfor Us, 278. 

25 See Miroslav Volf, AJier Our Likeness: The Church as the Image of the Trinity (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1998), 75-91. 
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confined within the structures defined by any “essentialist meta¬ 
physics,” but they surely share uniquely in, and indeed are, an abso¬ 
lute mystery that the human mind can never grasp, and ultimately 
their unity has its locus in this mystery. This unknowable essence, 
whatever it is, cannot be equated exhaustively with the ontology of 
God, which also encompasses the persons and the uncreated ener¬ 
gies. The relations of origin do not exhaust the distinctness of the 
hypostases, leaving them identical with the essence and each other 
in every other respect; rather, they are marks identifying the dis¬ 
tinct reality and character of each hypostasis. Moreover, in 
Byzantine patristic thought the essence in no way hinders the free¬ 
dom of the persons, as Fr John Meyendorff has shown. For St Greg¬ 
ory Palamas, the uncreated energies are the free presence and activ¬ 
ity of the persons outside their essence, whose inaccessible 
transcendence in no way prevents them from pouring out their love 
and life into the created world.^^ Further, according to Cyrilline 
and subsequent conciliar Christology, though the Son does not 
change or suffer in his divine nature (or essence), he is free as a 
person to assume a human nature into his own hypostasis and in 
that assumed nature to undergo change and suffering as a divine 
person.Thus, to speak of the divine “being”—an extremely 
vague term— is to speak of persons, essence, and energies, not of 
“essence” alone. 

Christian theological reflection is an attempt to understand and 
express the truth divinely revealed in Scripture and the life of the 
Church. Though it utilizes and at times transforms philosophical 
concepts when appropriate to this purpose, it is not bound by the 
constraints of either “substantialist metaphysics” or those philoso¬ 
phies that reject it. Therefore it can appropriately affirm a divine 
essence or “hyper-essence” whose presence allows equally for the 
Trinity's dynamism, freedom, and involvement in the created 
world. Further reflection along these lines would perhaps be appro- 

26 John A Study of Gregory Palamas (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1974). 

27 John Meyendorff, “Christ’s Humanity: The Paschal Mystery,” 5VTQ 31 (1987): 

5-40, at 13-19. 
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priate, though one can hardly speak of such a transcendent reality 
at all. The point here is to acknowledge the mystery of divine 
essence and state that in it the Trinity is one in a way not shared by 
humankind despite genuine human ontological solidarity and 
relationality. Here the analogy between the Trinity and human 
community is inapplicable. Any attempt to force absolute unity 
and identity among human beings would seek inappropriately to 
suppress natural human diversity and impose a totalitarian regi¬ 
mentation and uniformity. 

The Kenotic Monarchy of the Father 

Orthodox theologians believe that the Father is the ultimate princi¬ 
ple of unity in God. The divine essence is the Fathers essence, 
which he shares completely with the Son and Spirit. The peri- 
choresis among the hypostases and their common will and activity all 
have their source in the Father as person. Thus a taxis, a structure of 
origination and sequential order, is inherent in the life of the Trin¬ 
ity, since the plurality of persons originates in one person alone. 
Zizioulas concludes from this that “hierarchy is thus a notion 
inherent in the idea of personhood.”^® He acknowledges the diffi¬ 
culty of this concept elsewhere by observing that the Orthodox 
understanding of the Trinity must remain a scandal to those who 
do not know its mystery through personal experience. Miroslav 
Volf suggests rightly that Zizioulas’ theology emphasizes and 
heightens the hierarchical dimension of the tradition,^^ and thus, 
we might add, the scandal. Yet his thought is not so much mistaken 
as one-sided and incomplete. The hierarchical aspect of God the 
Father’s identity and character can be better understood and its 
true significance appreciated when it is placed in a broader context. 

The Father, who is the source of hierarchy, is simultaneously the 
source of humility, self-offering, and kenosis, of conciliarity, 
relationality, and perichoresis. He eternally begets the Son and 

28 Zizioulas, “The Pneumatological Dimension of the Church,” Communio (Spo¬ 
kane, WA) 1 (1974), 142-58, at 152. See also Volf,y4^er Our Likenessy 78. 

29 Vo\^y After Our Likeness^ 109-16, 215. 
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breathes forth the Spirit so as to endow them with all he is, all his 
divinity, glory, creative power, and authority. He lets them act on 
his behalf to create, sustain, and perfect the universe; he allows 
them to represent him and make him known in the world. He does 
not keep anything for himself alone but shares everything he is and 
everything he has with them. Their greatness is what constitutes his 
glory as a Father. It is a mistake to locate kenosis exclusively in the 
Son, or to think that in the Trinity self-emptying and deference to 
another person belong specifically to the Son and the Spirit. The 
self-emptying that is particularly characteristic of the loving and 
humble God, like everything else, begins with the Father. The Son 
and Spirit respond eternally to his humble love by offering them¬ 
selves entirely back to him, so their relationship is mutual. This 
character of mutual love, humility and self-offering, which has 
God the Father as its source with the Son and Holy Spirit, is what 
provides the model for human community. 

As Hans Urs von Balthasar declares, following Fr Sergei Bulga¬ 
kov, there is an eternal kenosis of all three persons of the Trinity. 
There is a continuity between the Father’s begetting of the Son, 
which is already a kenosis, and his abandonment of him to the 
Cross. From eternity the Father knows and accepts his beloved 
Son’s suffering and in fatherly anguish relinquishes him to undergo 
it.^° Yet this divine suffering is a response to sin in the created 
world; it is not inherent in the mutual interrelations of the divine 
persons among themselves. Kenosis in the Triune life does not 
mean, as some have suggested, that the Son is a negation of the 
Father’s being, which is brought to greater wholeness by the Holy 
Spirit in a “Hegelian” manner. Nor does the Father painfully negate 
himself in begetting the Son. Such ideas overlook the character of 
personhood itself as loving relationality and hence intrinsically as 
self-offering. The Father delights in giving all he is to the Son and 
the Spirit, and his outpouring of his life is his fulfillment. The Son 
and Spirit find the same delight and fulfillment in offering them- 

30 H. Urs von Balthasar, Theo-Drama: Theological Dramatic Theory, 5 vols. (San Fran¬ 
cisco: Ignatius, 1998), 4:319-28. 
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selves to the Father and each other. In God, self-offering is infinite 
and eternal life and joy; to empty oneself is to be ever filled to over¬ 
flowing, so the total self-emptying never exhausts the giver or the 
gift but renews both unceasingly. Gregory of Nyssa compares 
divine life to the astonishing wellspring in Paradise from which 
four rivers flow and water the whole earth. However much water 
wells forth, there is always more ready to pour out.^* Surely the self¬ 
offering of the divine persons to each other is like this, and even 
more in ways beyond imagining. In the eschaton humankind is 
invited to share in this life of mutual love. This reality is ultimately 
what undergirds our Lord’s teaching that those who lose their life 
will find it, and those who renounce themselves and willingly take 
up their Cross enter into eternal life. 

Christ’s painful sacrifice on the Cross, whose anguish is shared 
by the Father and the Holy Spirit, is the shadow cast in our fallen 
world by the joyous mutual self-offering of the divine persons. 
Through sharing the Cross, humankind is redeemed in that our 
suffering is turned from destruction into sacrificial gift of self and 
our death is transformed into eternal life. Thus the Cross becomes 
an open door leading directly into the joyous self-offering of the 
Kingdom of God, that is participation in the mutual love and 
shared life of the Holy Trinity. 

Hence suffering is not inherent in self-offering as such, either in 
God or in the eschatological human fulfillment. Selfishness, sin, 
scarcity, unrequited love, abandonment, decay, and death are what 
make it painful in this world; in itself it is the joy of fulfilled love. 
A father may be happier to see his son win a prize than he would 
have been had he received the prize himself This provides a small 
human analogy to the delight of God the Father in the glory of his 
Son and Spirit. They likewise delight in each other’s glory and in 
that of the Father. Ultimately, kenosis in the Trinity, and in the 
communion of saints who share its life, is not suffering but bound¬ 
less joy. 

31 Gregory of Nyssa, Eleventh Homily on the Song of Songs; Jaeger, 6:321. 
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The Trinity as a Model for Human Community 

The Father is the source of hierarchy, but he is equally the source of 
conciliarity. He provides origination, unity, and structure to the 
Trinity, whose life is itself unbounded mutual love and interrelat¬ 
edness. Fr Dumitru Staniloae rightly distinguishes between the 
relations of origin in God and the perichoresis of the persons.^^ The 
relations of origin have a sequential order and thus a hierarchical 
structure, so that the persons can be identified as first, second, and 
third. Yet in begetting the Son and breathing forth the Spirit, the 
Father constitutes himself and them as completely equal, sover¬ 
eign, and free, as joined by mutual love in unlimited mutual 
indwelling and interpenetration. Thus, they give themselves to 
each other freely and without limit in every direction. This move¬ 
ment of love is not restricted but rather is supported and enabled by 
the specific structure of their relations of origin. This means that in 
the Trinity hierarchy serves to support and enable conciliarity; it 
provides the space within which relationships of mutual equality, 
freedom, and love can occur, flourish, and find their fulfillment. 
This constitutes a good model for human community, where the 
proper function of hierarchical leadership should be to provide the 
stable context within which collaborative relationships of mutual 
love, freedom, equality, and dignity can arise, be preserved, flour¬ 
ish, and attain their full potential. 

In human community, even when permanent, fixed hierarchical 
structures are avoided, situations naturally arise in which some 
people lead and others follow. Ephesians 3:15 speaks of God the 
Father as the one “from whom every fatherhood in heaven and on 
earth is named.” Human fatherhood, and by extension all forms of 
human leadership, thus has the vocation to become in a very real 
sense the image and likeness of the humble, self-giving divine 
fatherhood. As William J. Abraham observes, “It is surely obvious 
that the form of patriarchy we encounter in God could be pro- 

32 Dumitru Staniloae, “The Holy Trinity; Structure of Supreme Love,” in idem. The- 
ologf and the Church (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1980), 73-108. 
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foundly subversive of the kinds of patriarchy we encounter in the 
world,” and further, “encounter with the fatherhood of God may 
totally transpose our understanding of what it is to be a human 
father,”^^ or a leader of any kind. The purpose of hierarchy is not to 
not to withhold but to share, not to exclude but to include, not to 
push people down but to lift them upward, not to create barriers 
and distances but to establish community. 

We often think of God the Father as the utterly transcendent 
one, the ground of absolute and unattainable divine mystery, and 
so he is. Yet, as Fr Boris Bobrinskoy observes, he is also intimately 
present to the faithful. Thus, his kenosis extends beyond the Triune 
communion into the created world and into relationship with 
human persons. Bobrinskoy cites John 14:23: “Those who love me 
will keep my word, and my Father will love them, and we will come 
to them and make our home with them.” The Fathers intimate 
presence, which makes present the eternal Kingdom, is solemnly 
invoked in the Liturgy of St John Chrysostom, when the priest asks 
that “boldly and without condemnation, we may dare to call upon 
thee, the heavenly God as Father, and to say, ‘Our Father, who art 
in heaven, hallowed be thy Name...’” Although the Father does not 
become incarnate like the Son, nor is he poured out at Pentecost 
like the Holy Spirit, he also descends in love from the height of 
divine majesty to share himself with his children.^^ His transcen¬ 
dence is precisely what gives his humility, kenosis and rdf-offering 
absolute significance and efficacy. 

The words of Brazilian liberation theologian Leonardo Boff are 
crucial in assessing the Father’s role in grounding and transforming 
human community as well as the example he sets for human lead¬ 
ers. “It is particularly the poor and humiliated who sense God as 

33 W. J. Abraham, “Trinitarian Theology and the Quest for Ecumenical Orthodoxy: 
A Response to Patrick Henry Reardon,” in Cutsinger, Reclaiming the Great Tradi¬ 
tion, 114-24, at 120. 

34 Boris Bobrinskoy, The Mystery of the Trinity: Trinitarian Experience and Vision in 

the Biblical and Patristic Tradition (Crestwood, NY; SVS Press, passim, espe¬ 

cially 73-74, 160-61,176, 262-66. 
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Father (and godfather), for no one is on their side but God.”^^ He 
humbly protects them and in great creative power frees them, as he 
freed Israel from slavery in Egypt. Elsewhere, Boff elaborates 
further: 

Finally, the Father appears as protector and defender of the 
“least,” of those who are completely unprotected—orphans, 
widows, strangers, and those who have been stripped of their 
rights. The Father of all becomes their intimate; as source of 
all good—the principle of which is life—^he defends them 
and protects them and makes the cause of these “wretched of 
the earth” his cause.^^ 

Maybe only those who have truly experienced poverty and been 
forced to rely on divine providence for their survival can authenti¬ 
cally bear witness to its trustworthiness, as the outpouring of Gods 
fatherly love in the created world. Perhaps their testimony, trans¬ 
mitted to us by BoflPwho has lived and worked among them, is the 
best evidence that the concept of God as Father possesses enduring 
social utility as well as expressing religious truth. 


35 L. BofF, Holy Trinity, Perfect Community (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 2000), 77. 

36 Boff, Trinity and Society, 177. 
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Genesis and Creation: Towards a Debate 

Review ARTICLE 

Seraphim Rose, Genesis, Creation and Early Man: The Or¬ 
thodox Christian Vision. Platina, CA: St Herman of Alaska 
Brotherhood, 2000. Pp. 709. 

George Theokritoff, with Elizabeth TheokritofF 

The overall theme of this book can be stated fairly simply: Because 
it is not possible to prove or disprove evolution by science, it is a 
theological problem. Genesis, the true word of God, is properly 
interpreted only by the Church Fathers who are unanimous in that 
Genesis not only leaves no room for evolution but is absolutely 
contrary to it. Christian evolutionists, who try to reconcile Genesis 
with evolution, do not understand the Fathers and fail to appreci¬ 
ate that evolution is not science but atheistic philosophy. They are 
seduced by fashionable ideas and are afraid to be thought backward 
by the modern world. The only alternative to a literal understand¬ 
ing of Genesis is atheism. 

This seemingly simple thesis raises a number of theological 
questions; furthermore, the treatment of the subject demands 
review and correction of almost all of what is presented as science in 
this book. 

Aspects of this thesis are here developed in various writings of 
Fr Seraphim Rose, liberally supplemented by even more trenchant 
additions from his editor, Hieromonk Damascene, who enthusias¬ 
tically assumes the role of Rose s bulldog. The contents include lec¬ 
tures on the patristic interpretation of Genesis; notes and lectures 
under the heading “The philosophy of evolution”; a lengthy 
response to Dr Alexander IGdomiros; answers to questions, notes, 
and excerpts from letters. Given the composite nature of the book. 
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compiled some 20 years after Fr Seraphims death, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that it is quite repetitive. 

Haw do we read the Fathers? 

The selection from patristic commentaries on the creation and fall 
stories contains much valuable material; Fr Seraphim is right to 
stress the importance of appreciating the broad picture of what the 
Fathers are trying to say, rather than taking excerpts out of context. 
The Editor notes that Fr Seraphim became rather bored with hav¬ 
ing to present patristic teaching on creation exclusively as it relates 
to evolution (35); this “boredom” is the reader’s gain, because it 
means that this section is somewhat less polemical than the rest of 
the book. Even so, there is a distinct difference in emphasis and 
tone between a patristic treatise on Genesis and Fr Seraphim’s com¬ 
pilation. The Fathers assume that Genesis has a basis in historical 
fact, but seem primarily interested in what it tells us about God’s 
ways and His relationship with His creatures; in Fr Seraphim’s 
commentary, the literal interpretation becomes the main point. 

Beyond presenting us with a selection of patristic thought, Fr 
Seraphim forces us to confront hard questions about the way we 
read patristic commentaries on Scripture. For him, there is no diffi¬ 
culty: we read the Scriptures as the Fathers direct us, since “the 
Fathers link the ancient text with today’s reality” (72). But do they? 
Or do they themselves need interpreting? The Editor underlines Fr 
Seraphim’s desire to acquire the mindoi the Fathers (23, his empha¬ 
sis), rather than simply becoming a scholar specializing in their 
writings; and the repeated implication is that this “mind” can only 
lead us to accept all aspects of the Fathers’ interpretation, except for 
a few trivial details. But where does this leave other theologians of 
our day, such as Fr Georges Florovsky or Bishop Kallistos Ware, 
who have not felt obliged to follow the Fathers’ literal understand¬ 
ing of the creation story? Must we write off as delusion their dedica¬ 
tion to recovering the mind of the Fathers as “an existential attitude 
and a spiritual orientation” (Florovsky, “Patristic Theology and the 
Ethos of the Orthodox Church”) and “reexperiencing the meaning 
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ofTradition in a manner that is exploratory, courageous and full of 
imaginative curiosity” (Ware, The Orthodox Churchy. Is it so indis¬ 
putably clear how the patristic attitude is to be applied to todays 
world? We are told (34) that Fr Seraphim originally thought of sub¬ 
titling a book such as the present one "... An Orthodox View”; but 
the subtitle eventually chosen is “ The Orthodox Christian Vision.” 
Therein lies one of the main problems with this book. 

Fr Seraphim is commendably honest in recognizing that if one 
believes, as he does, that we must read Genesis exactly as the 
Fathers did, one is then committed to a thorough-going young 
earth creationism, however much contrary evidence there may 
appear to be. It is therefore a little surprising that he is so unreserv¬ 
edly commended in the Introduction by Phillip Johnson, author of 
Darwin on Trial, etc. Johnson is “gratified” that Fr Seraphims pre¬ 
sentation of the Fathers “has thoroughly demolished one of the 
favorite canards of accommodationists” (50); he does not seem to 
mind that it has equally “demolished” any notion of “intelligently 
designed” life forms coming into being after the Six Days. 

Precisely because Fr Seraphims approach is fundamentally honest 
and his arguments usually precise and coherent—at least as regards 
the patristic sources—it is very important to recognize his presup¬ 
positions. Fundamental to his entire case is the premise that evolu¬ 
tion, and any other scientific theory antithetical to young earth 
creationism, constitutes philosophy rather than science: we will 
return to this later. Closely allied to this premise is the assertion that 
evolution is “clearly” of the same order as views about the cosmos 
current in St Basil’s time that were rejected by that Father (285). 

The latter premise does much to explain why Fr Seraphim, for all 
his emphasis on taking the Fathers in context and on their own 
terms, does not always avoid enlisting them in modern battles—in 
effect, interpreting them in terms of our own context. An example is 
his use of Gregory of Nyssa’s comments on transmigration of souls, a 
teaching which Fr Seraphim characterizes as “a strange parallel with 
the modern theory of universal evolution” (138). Strange, indeed. 
Gregory sees reincarnation as amounting to a belief that “one single 
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nature runs through all beings” (139), which, according to Fr Sera¬ 
phim, “lies at the heart of the theory of universal evolution”; but he 
is making the debatable assumption that “nature” means the same 
thing for St Gregory of Nyssa and for Erasmus Darwin. Evolution 
can hardly be said to “blend and confuse hopelessly all the marks by 
which one could be distinguished from another,” as the Saint con¬ 
tinues aproposoi reincarnation. One might further note that St Greg¬ 
ory, while rejecting any “blending and confusion,” strongly affirms a 
certain connection between all material creatures; consider his notion 
of man as a mingling of the intelligible and the sensible “so that one 
grace of a sort might equally pervade the whole creation, the lower 
nature («c) being mingled with the supramundane” {Great Catechism, 
6). Would it be any more arbitrary to see in this a “strange parallel” 
with the physical connectedness between living things which we now 
recognize, and for which evolution provides a neat explanation? 

Reading the Fathers: Principles and their application 

The commentary section of the book begins with some principles 
on how to understand both Genesis and the Holy Fathers. These 
are for the most part very wise; but as is so often the case, the prob¬ 
lem is how these principles themselves are to be understood and 
applied. We are warned, for instance, that “we should carefully dis¬ 
tinguish [the Fathers’] science from their theological statements” 
(83). This distinction is very important to Fr Seraphim, because it 
allows him to disagree with the Fathers when their teaching con¬ 
flicts with facts that one cannot avoid accepting as sucji. But it is 
dubious whether the distinction was so clear cut in the Fathers’ 
own minds; consider the liberal doses of cosmology in St John of 
Damascus’ On the Orthodox Faith or St Gregory Palamas’ Topics of 
Natural and Theobgical Science. Furthermore, theological state¬ 
ments are not made in a vacuum. Especially when the Fathers are 
touching on theological cosmology, as in interpretation of the cre¬ 
ation accounts, it is not always a straightforward matter to discern 
how far presuppositions inherited from the science of their day 
have shaped the way they formulate their theological insights. 
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For example, Fr Seraphim rightly stresses that “the idea of the 
consistency of nature and the integrity and distinctiveness of its 
“kinds” runs throughout patristic literature” (138). Earlier, he has 
characterized St Basil as teaching that “the ‘kinds’ of Genesis 
(except, of course, for those that may have become extinct) main¬ 
tain their nature to the end of time” (134). But there is no “of 
course* about the exception. St Basil does indeed remark that reeds 
produce reeds rather than olives, eagles produce eagles; and the most 
ardent proponent of evolution would hardly disagree. But he is just 
as adamant that “no length of time causes the specific characteristics 
of the animals to be corrupted or go extinct...” (135). Chrysostom, 
incidentally, says even more explicitly that not a single race of 
animal has suffered diminution; God’s blessing and command to 
multiply bestowed this permanence upon them {On Genesis, Horn. 
7.4). Is this science or theology? Quoting the same passage from St 
Basil again elsewhere, Fr Seraphim is explicit: it is “a statement not 
of science but of philosophy” (334). Now, many readers will see it 
as quite legitimate to accept the Fathers’ “philosophical” positions 
while rejecting as factually inaccurate some of the assumptions that 
contributed to their conclusions. That, indeed, is what “Christian 
evolutionists” try to do; but it is questionable how far this approach 
is consistent with the line Fr Seraphim takes everywhere else in the 
book, where the specifics of the Fathers’ interpretation of Genesis 
appear to determine what we can accept in modern science. To be 
sure, the question of whether some creatures have gone extinct is 
not of the highest importance; but it does highlight a problem with 
Fr Seraphim’s approach. If one is trying to “think as the Fathers 
thought,” surely it is relevant to ask whether St Basil would have 
considered his belief in the survival of all the “kinds” any more 
negotiable than the belief in their consistent distinctiveness on 
which Fr Seraphim places such weight. 

Or does he? Fr Seraphim not only affirms that “anything genu¬ 
inely true in Scripture cannot contradict anything that is genuinely 
true in science” (82, cf 417); he also makes the striking admission 
that “if it were really a scientificfact that one kind of creature can be 
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transformed into another kind, I would have no difficulty believ¬ 
ing it, since God can do anything ...” (388, emphasis in the origi¬ 
nal). Leaving aside the question of whether “one kind of creature 
being transformed into another kind” is an accurate characterization 
of the process of evolution as generally understood, one is entitled to 
ask: where does this leave the Fathers’ inspired interpretation of 
Moses’ inspired text? If one accepts that notions such as the ithmuta- 
bility of kinds can be jettisoned in the face of “scientific fact,” how 
can they serve as an argument s^nst entertaining the possibility 
that an evolutionary explanation of the data might be “factual”? 

In his response to Dr Kalomiros, Fr Seraphim adds a further 
“basic principle of interpreting the writings of the Holy Fathers,” 
and one that is crucial to the picture he builds up: “ When they are 
giving the teaching of the Church, the Holy Fathers (if only they are 
genuine Holy Fathers ...) do not contradict each other ...” (406, cf. 
85; emphasis in original). The one practical problem with this 
principle is that it is doubly tautological: a genuine Holy Father is 
by definition someone who expresses the teaching of the Church, 
and anyone who is truly expressing the teaching of the Church will 
necessarily be in agreement with others who do likewise. The inter¬ 
esting question is how one then deals with apparent contradic¬ 
tions, particularly relating to details concerning creation. Fr Sera- 
, phim invokes the above principle to justify explaining them away. 
But he does not make clear the criterion for determining whether 
the premise of this principle is valid—^whether in a given case a 
Holy Father is indeed expressing the teaching of the Church, rather 
than his private opinion. When Fathers appear to contradict one 
another, what prevents us from concluding that they actually do 
disagree, and hence that the question at issue is not in fact a matter 
on which the Church has a precisely defined teaching? 

Answering the questions raised by evolution? 

In Fr Seraphim’s view, which he (and, a fortiori, his editor) ham¬ 
mers home relentlessly throughout the book, we are faced with a 
stark choice: do we accept the Holy Fathers, or “modern wisdom”? 
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This epitomises an approach which many readers will see as miss¬ 
ing the point. Fr Seraphim is firmly convinced that ''the doctrine of 
evolution was invented ... to account for the universe on the 
assumption that God either does not exist or is incapable of creating in 
six days or bringing the world into existence by His mere wont (441, 
emphasis original), and that Christians accept it only because they 
have fallen into the latter two of those assumptions. This quite fails 
to recognize that many Christians accept evolution for a reason of 
quite a different order: that while God is perfectly capable of creat¬ 
ing everything in six days, the weight of evidence suggests that in 
point of fact He did not. In this light, arguments from the 
incorruption of Christs birth to the incorruption of the newly- 
created world (cf. 418-19) becomes irrelevant. So does the insis¬ 
tence that the six days of creation lie outside the reach of science. 
No one is su^esting that science can tell us about a period when 
the laws of nature as we know them did not apply, in which every¬ 
thing came into being in its present form within six days in a state of 
incorruption; they are pointing to strong circumstantial evidence for 
species coming into being at a time when death already reigned and 
the laws of fallen nature were well in place. 

Fr Seraphim quite rightly points to the nature of paradise and 
the question of corruption and mortality as some of the most 
intractable anthropological and cosmological questions raised by 
the modern scientific understanding of the history of the earth (cf. 
216); nor is he wholly unfair in regarding as unsatisfactory most 
attempts on the part of Orthodox theologians to address them. So 
when he promises that, in the patristic commentary on Genesis, 
“the most pressing questions raised by the doctrine of evolution 
will be answered for us” (376), the reader may have high hopes. 
They are likely to be dashed, however, because Fr Seraphims 
“answer” is to rule such questions out of order. 

Even without the complicating factor of evolution, we might 
consider Fr Seraphim a little optimistic in speaking of a “precise 
and coherent doctrine” (376) when it comes to the nature of the 
world before the Fall. For example, Fr Seraphims insistence on the 
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original immortality of animals (41 Off.) is not easily reconciled 
with Gregory of Nyssa’s interpretation of the “garments of skin” as 
the “capacity for dying which had been foreseen as being the special 
attribute of the animal creation” {Great Catechism, 8). Perhaps 
more significant, Fr Seraphim insists—^with some justification— 
that when the Fathers formally disagree as to whether man was 
immortal by nature or by grace (438fF.), they are simply talking 
about two aspects of the same reality; and he distinguishes their 
view sharply from Aquinas’ doctrine that the immortality of Adam 
was based on a supernatural force in his soul—a doctrine Fr.Sera- 
phim considers “quite compatible with the idea of evolution” 
(447). He fails to explain, however, what we are to make of St 
Athanasius’ very explicit insistence that Adam fell into a state 
according to nature in becoming corruptible and subject to death. 
St Athanasius is certainly not saying that what is natural 'nzs meant 
to be normal-, but that is rather a different question. Mortality and 
nature would appear to go hand in hand. 

The nature of the Fathers’ authority 

Although Fr Seraphim states that “we can actually know rather litde 
about the details of the Creation of the Six Days” (100), he seems to 
have supreme confidence in the precision of “that knowledge of the 
first and last things which God has revealed to His chosen people, the 
Orthodox Christians” (376). It is not always easy to share this confi¬ 
dence. Consider, for instance, Fr Seraphim’s discussion of the locadon 
of paradise. It is fiiir enough to point out that we too readily divide 
things into “spirit vs. matter” and therefore have difficulty under¬ 
standing how the Fathers speak of paradise as both geographical and 
spiritual; but he resists any notion that the Fathers’ view of its physical 
aspect might be inextricably bound up with the admitted limits 
of their geographical knowledge. Commenting on Chrysostom’s 
literal interpretation of the four rivers of paradise, and noting that 
these rivers as we know them today have four different sources, he 
has recourse to radical changes in geography brought about by the 
Flood. The only problem with the invocation of this trusty work¬ 
horse among cataclysms is the testimony of St Gregory of Sinai, who. 
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as Fr Seraphim tells us, speaks from first-hand experience, having 
visited paradise in a state of divine vision (166); the Saint speaks of 
Eden, complete with rivers, in the present tense, as a reality at 
once spiritual and sensible {On Commandments and Doctrines, 10; 
Fr Seraphim quotes firom this passive, but omits the rivers). 

The purpose of raising this point is not to disparage the spiritual 
authority of St Gregory of Sinai, or any other Father of the Church, 
but to question Fr Seraphims understanding of their divine inspira¬ 
tion. Noting that St Gregory of Sinai includes contemplation of the 
composition of visible things among the “eight primary visions,” Fr 
Seraphim concludes that “the Holy Fathers of the highest spiritual life 
beheld the first-created world in the state of divine vision, which is 
beyond all natural knowledge” (416). Fr Seraphims consistent render¬ 
ing of theoria as “vision” rather than “contemplation” reinforces the 
impression that the Fathers enjoy a hot line to spiritual knowledge 
about the creation of the world not mediated through their own human 
understandingandframe of reference. But is this actually what we affirm 
when we claim the Fathers as spiritual and theological authorities? It is 
for fi'om apparent fi'om the Fathers’ own writings, however, that thq^ 
would claim for themselves this degree of assurance; one thinks of St 
Gr^ory the Theologian’s qualification “whatever that paradise may 
have been,” or his tentative interpretation of the tree and the garments 
of skin {On Theophany, 12); or indeed St Ambrose resorting to alle¬ 
gory of the animals in paradise {On Paradise, 11; quoted p. 180). Not¬ 
withstanding St Basil’s appeal to hear what God says “in person and 
without riddles” {Hexaemeron 6.1, quoted p. 100), his brother speaks 
of Moses setting forth teachings “in the guise of history and in riddles” 
{Great Catechism, 8). Are the Fathers giving us the last word—or con¬ 
tributing to an understanding which we must then bring to bear on 
problems quite foreign to them? 

Christian evolutionists 

There is a whole chapter on “Christian evolutionism,” (a term that 
is placed in quotes throughout the chapter), which, polemical 
enough as it is, to some is outside the bounds of civil discourse in 
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that it is permeated by ad hominem “guilt-by-association” insinua¬ 
tions. Here, the thesis that evolution is a Divinely supervised 
creative process is rejected, partly on the grounds that the “philoso¬ 
phy” of evolution is atheistic, partly because it contradicts the 
Patristic understanding of Genesis, and partly because it is deistic! 
A number of Christian evolutionists, not all Orthodox, are reviewed. 
Although it is the Jesuit Teilhard de Chardin who is excoriated as “a 
prophet of Antichrist” (369), Orthodox writers Panagiotis Tremp- 
elas (340-341), Father Anthony Kosturos (345-46), Theodosius 
Dobzhansky (351-54) and our own Fr John MeyendorfF(373,375) 
are singled out for criticism. Because we were unable to gain access to 
the cited writings of these authors, we cannot judge to what extent 
the criticism is justified. However, in fairness to Fr John MeyendorflF, 
it should be stated that he had a nuanced view of evolution which 
did not include evolution by natural selection. 

Some Christians, who recognize the weight of scientific evi¬ 
dence supporting the Theory of Evolution, have pointed to the 
understanding in some of the Fathers of instantaneous creation of 
everything in potential in the beginning. This idea is found in 
St Ephrem (112-13), St Basil, St Ambrose, St Gregory of Nyssa, 
St Augustine, and in St Bede. What follows the creation of these 
potentialities is not so much the addition of new things but rather a 
kind of separation by the creative Word of God of creatures from 
already created matter. It is a calling forth into being of the potenti¬ 
alities that are already present. Fr Seraphim sees this (113) as 
“rather a ‘shaping’ than a ‘creation’ in the strict sense,” but he does 
not stop to consider the implications. Apart from this brief expla¬ 
nation of St Ephrem’s text, the only other reference to this poten¬ 
tially challenging insight is passing and dismissive (541). 

What is science? / 

For all his insistence on abandoning worldly wisdom, Fr Seraphim 
recognizes that there are certain data (eg. the fossil record, DNA 
analysis, and biogeography), which require some explanation in the 
light of a literal reading of Genesis. For this, he appeals to “creation 
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science” that is presented as evolutions scientific alternative. Hence 
at this point, it is well to clarify what science is. What follows is the 
view of a practicing scientist who has spent a lifetime working with 
the geological and fossil records. 

Science is one kind of humanity’s intellectual response to the 
material world (= the visible creation), a langus^e about a certain 
kind of human experience. Science seeks naturalistic and orderly 
relationships among phenomena and it is self-correcting, that is 
explanations and relationships inferred are falsifiable. This last 
means that it is possible to imagine circumstances which, if true, 
would show explanations and theories to be false. Science involves 
three activities: description of objects and phenomena; construc¬ 
tion of explanatory relationships (theories) among objects and 
phenomena; and testing to establish confidence among observa¬ 
tions and theories. 

The fundamental assumptions of science as it is generally under¬ 
stood are twofold: first, that the material world is real, not an illu¬ 
sion; second, that the world is ordered. These assumptions are fully 
in accord with the Christian faith. First, the Church holds that the 
material world is real. To argue otherwise is to argue that the Incar¬ 
nation is an illusion; the Church insists on the reality of the Incar¬ 
nation. Secondly, the Church holds that Creation is ordered. Fur¬ 
thermore, study of the visible creation helps us to see the Creator 
through His Creation because "... since the Creation of the world 
His invisible attributes are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even His eternal Power and Godhead ...” 
(Rom 1:20). Nevertheless, the Church in Her Wisdom neither 
endorses nor rejects scientific theories. 

Because science seeks naturalistic explanations, its methodology 
is materialistic. In this sense, it is reductionist. But this means that 
God is beyond the reach of science so that science can neither prove 
nor disprove the existence of God, a point that resonates with 
Dionysius the Areopagite. In this view, science falls short of being a 
“world-view.” 
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Fr Seraphim Rose’s understanding of science 

The understanding of science presented above is substantially dif¬ 
ferent from that of Fr Seraphim. He does not spell out explicitly 
what he means by science but the closest he comes to doing so is 
when he agrees (382) with one of his interlocutors that “You must 
not confuse pure science with the different theories written to 
explain the facts discovered by science. Facts are one thing (pure sci¬ 
ence) and explanations of facts is another (philosophy).” Later, 
when alluding to the evidence for evolution, he dismisses the scien¬ 
tific evidence (but not the evidence presented by “creation scien¬ 
tists”) asserting that the philosophical presuppositions in the light 
of which the scientific facts are grouped are the sole basis of evolu¬ 
tion. This strongly suggests that he confines science to the gathering 
of data, whether observational or experimental, and the construc¬ 
tion of explanations (theories) he considers to be philosophy. It is 
perfectly proper for him to restrict his definition of science in this 
way, so long as he makes this quite explicit, but it is still an eccentric 
understanding of science. His lack of clarity in this regard can only 
confuse the unwary reader, particularly one who understands what 
science and philosophy are in the generally received sense. 

Evolution: Fact or Theory? 

Is evolution a fact or a theory? A fact is something that can be seen 
and verified by any competent observer. It is a fact that you are 
reading this review. A theory, on the other hand, is something seen 
in the mind, a human construct. The Ptolemaic (geocentric) uni¬ 
verse is a scientific theory but it was replaced by the Copernican 
(heliocentric) because the latter is able to explain the movements 
and the phases of the inner planets more simply. The Theory of 
Evolution holds that all living things are descended from a common 
ancestor as a result of the accumulation of change through geologi¬ 
cal time. It is not concerned with the origin of life, or with the ori¬ 
gin of the universe. In common with all scientific theories, it is 
based on evidence and has explanatory power. But in common 
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with all scientific theories, it is tentative. This means that it can be 
modified in the light of new knowledge or even superseded by a 
better theory. 

Fr Seraphim states (511-12): "... the argument against the sup¬ 
posed ‘scientific’ theory of evolution is not in itself scientific, for 
‘science’ itself can never prove nor disprove it ... the argument 
against it is theological.” That science as well as “creation science,” 
that is presented in the book as the scientific alternative to evolu¬ 
tion, cannot prove or disprove evolution is in an important sense 
true. The question is: what is meant by “prove”? It is only in mathe¬ 
matics, a science that deals with abstract relationships, that it is pos¬ 
sible to demonstrate absolute proof, proof in the sense that the 
theorem demonstrates that the result is implicit in the initial pre¬ 
mises. We can call this verification. In the sciences of the “real,” ver¬ 
ification in this sense is not possible but falsification, already dis¬ 
cussed, is possible. In principle, therefore, it is possible to disprove 
evolution but in practice it would now be difficult to do so because 
there is a vast body of different kinds of scientific data that support 
it. Fr Seraphim, and indeed anybody, is free to reject an evolution¬ 
ary interpretation of these data but at the same time should recog¬ 
nize that there are vast numbers of people, familiar with the data, 
who find no other satisfactory way to interpret the data. 

It is certainly fair to ask what would falsify the Theory of Evolu¬ 
tion. For instance. Evolution would be falsified, or at least placed in 
considerable doubt, if a segment of any accepted ancestor-descen- 
dent lineage were found in strata older than strata containing the 
earliest differentiated member of that line^e. An example might 
make this clearer. The standard evolutionary interpretation of the 
human fossil record is that humans descended firom some ape-like 
ancestor which, in turn, descended from earlier, more primitive 
primates. All primates occur in strata that are younger than strata 
with dinosaurs. The standard picture would be placed in doubt, to 
say the least, if, in addition to the primate fossil record as described, 
genuine human fossils were found in strata with dinosaurs, or in 
even still older strata. Should this ever happen, it would mean that 
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the earliest primates could not possibly be ancestral to humans and 
hence the standard sequence through apes is irrelevant to the origin 
of Man. 

The Theory of Evolution vs. Evolutionary Theory 

It is important to appreciate that Evolutionary Theory is not the 
same as the Theory of Evolution, a distinction that “creation scien¬ 
tists” and their constituency by and large fail to make. Evolutionary 
Theory is concerned with how evolution occurs. The current, most 
widely accepted, theory is Neo-Darwinism and is the subject of 
vigorous debate on the part of scientists but this debate is not about 
the Theory of Evolution. For instance, one question being debated 
is whether or not the gradualism that is a feature of Darwinism 
(properly speaking, this term refers to the theory as presented by 
Darwin in “The Origin of Species,” and it is not a blanket term for 
all evolutionary theories) is adequate to produce the diversity of life 
we see. In other words, is there some other process, some kind of 
macroevolution, some kind of saltation, perhaps something like 
Goldschmidts “Hopeful monsters” that Fr Seraphim cites (468)? 
Macroevolution, supported by some, and Punctuated Equilibria, 
also supported by some, would each be non-Darwinian because 
each is non-gradualistic. 

The science of evolution and the metaphysical baggage added to it 

The Neo-Darwinian as well as non-Darwinian evolutionary theo¬ 
ries have an internal logic and all the appearance of an adequate 
explanation. Although an adequate explanation is not necessarily a 
complete explanation, atheist materialists, whether scientists or not, 
have welcomed the science of evolution and have added heavy 
metaphysical ba^age to it. Fr Seraphim seems to understand this 
when he states (340) “... there is nothing in the evolutionary view 
of the world in itself which requires it to be atheistic...” What this 
means is not entirely clear because Fr Seraphim and Heiromonk 
Damascene persist throughout the book to characterize evolution 
as philosophy, atheistic to boot. Indeed, it is this package of science 
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with materialistic metaphysics grafted to it that many see as Evolu¬ 
tion. In this paclu^e, the science claims that all living things are 
descended from a common ancestor as a result of the accumulation 
of change over geological time and the metaphysics claims that as 
the science provides an adequate explanation, it follows that there is 
no need for Laplace s “God-hypothesis.” This, of course, depends on 
the validity or otherwise of the assumption that all truth can be dis¬ 
covered by application of the scientific method. This goes beyond 
science and is properly speaking scientism. We find that typically 
the advocates of scientism have the most primitive understanding 
of religion. 

“Creation science” 

Fr Seraphims critique of evolution appears in his chapter, “A Brief 
Critique of the Evolutionary Model,” as well as in his answers to 
students’ questions and in his letters. For his understanding of evo¬ 
lution and the substance of his critique, Fr Seraphim relies heavily, 
perhaps unwittingly, on the “creation science” literature. So do 
Phillip Johnson and Heiromonk Damascene, the other contribu¬ 
tors to this book. 

There are many reasons why this reliance presents a distorted 
picture of the scientific side of the questions addressed in the book. 
First, because “creation scientists” present their “creation model” as 
a scientific model, it must stand or fall on the basis of scientific evi¬ 
dence. However, they have done very little original scientific work 
of their own in support of the “creation model.” Just about the only 
exception is their “Flood Geology” which we will examine later. 

The main activities of “creation scientists” attempt to disprove 
evolution by finding inconsistencies and contradictions in the sci¬ 
entific literature. In the view of “creation scientists,” falsification of 
the “evolution model” would establish the “creation model.” Here 
they make a serious philosophical error because it is possible that a 
third, so-fer unknown, “model” could replace the “evolution model.” 
Hence, the “creation model” cannot be established simply by falsi¬ 
fying the “evolution model.” Perhaps they would heed Phillip 
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Johnson: “Exposing Darwinism [«V] to possible falsification would 
not imply support for any other theory, certainly not any pseudo¬ 
scientific theory based upon a religious dogma.” {Darwin on Trial, 
156). What scientific evidence would be required to support the 
“creation model” is not easy to specify. But in the scientific context, 
the “evolution model” holds that species appearing for the first 
time in the fossil record have ancestors. In contrast, the “creation 
model” holds that each “kind” (a term never defined taxonomi- 
cally) is a “special creation” without ancestors and that there are no 
intermediate forms. It is true that many organisms appear in the 
fossil record abruptly, with no ancestor species in the immediately 
underlying strata. But this absence may be due to poor fossilization 
potential, either in the organisms or in the sedimentary environ¬ 
ment, or alternatively, the ancestors may have been physically absent 
fi'om the area, being confined to areas more or less adjacent. If so, the 
appearance of an orgwism in an area from which ancestors were 
absent would be due to migration, driven by environmental shift, 
from another area. “Creation scientists” might consider these possi¬ 
bilities and they would have a much stronger case if they could 
develop a research agenda to resolve this question. Such work would 
have the potential of yielding valuable scientific insights, quite apart 
from the metaphysical presuppositions it seeks to prove. 

Secondly, much of the “creation science” literature is of poor 
quality and misleading. The “creationist” objections (“evidence 
against evolution”) have been answered by a number of scientists 
and philosophers such as, more recently, Kenneth Miller and 
Philip Kitchen Hence, although there is no point in responding to 
every creationist objection yet again, it is instructive to examine a 
few examples of the kind of thing seen in the “creationist” litera¬ 
ture. Page 306 provides sufficient examples both in Fr Seraphims 
text and Hieromonk Damascenes footnotes. With regard to the 
modern coelacanth, Heiromonk Damascene quotes Phillip John¬ 
son: “... its [sic] internal organs showed no signs of being pre¬ 
adapted for a land environment...” It is true that its “lung” is not 
used for gas exchange but for fat storage instead but this is hardly 
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relevant to the argument because the modern coelacanth {Latim- 
erid) lives in deep-water, just above the ocean floor, and its adapta¬ 
tion is to that habitat. It is a survivor, a relict form, that continues to 
eke out a living in the deep-water environment. In contrast, the 
fossil coelacanths that are interpreted as being close to the ancestors 
of amphibians are found in strata deposited in fresh-water conti¬ 
nental environments similiar to those inhabited by modern air- 
breathing flsh. 

With regard to Archaeopteryx, Heiromonk Damascene quotes 
from Henry Morris that Archaeopteryx is a “mosaic form [which] 
possessed no transitional structuresT Archaeopteryx really is a mosaic 
of undoubted reptilian and undoubted avian features. Its skeleton 
is reptilian, the details of which suggest that it was almost certainly 
a glider rather than a flapper, and it has been stated quite reasonably 
that if there never had been any birds. Archaeopteryx would have 
been classified as a rather eccentric reptile. What Morris presum¬ 
ably means by “no transitional structures” becomes a little clearer in 
the statement found on the same page that Gould and Eldredge 
“acknowledge that curious mosaics like archaeopteryx [«V] do not 
count as smooth intermediates ...” Reference to Gould and Eld¬ 
redge s original text shows they are saying that gradualism between 
basic body-plans, that is gradualistic transition of all structures in 
lock-step, is not a feature of the fossil record. As Archaeopteryx is a 
mosaic, it cannot be cited as an example of this gradualistic transi¬ 
tion in lock-step. Perhaps these are relatively trivial matters which 
“creation scientists” could clear up when they do some genuine sci- 
entiflc work of their own. 

The “young Earth” theme 

Readers will soon discover that there is one “creation science” 
theme that is of profound importance to the agenda of the book. 
This is the age of the Earth. Clearly, if the Earth is young, only a few 
thousand years old, there is insufficient time for the diversity of life 
we see to-day to have evolved. Except for the “day-age” creationists, 
“creation scientists” themselves admit that if they can undermine 
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the “old-earth assumption,” evolution itself would fall. To this 
end, as readers will note, they reject uniformitarianism and favor 
catastrophism. 

In the “young Earth” theme, there are three “creation science” 
sub-themes that are of fundamental importance to this cause: 
rejection of the principle of uniformitarianism in favor of catas¬ 
trophism; rejection of the geological time scale on the supposed 
grounds that it is based on the a priori assumption of evolution of 
organisms now represented by fossils; and rejection of radiometric 
dating on the grounds that it is based on uniformitarianism and 
other unfounded assumptions. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth and the first couple of decades 
or so of the nineteenth century, the fossil record was seen in terms 
of a doctrine, later called Catastrophism, that held that the history 
of the Earth was generally quiescent, not very different from pres¬ 
ent conditions, but was punctuated by a number of revolutions 
that caused local extinctions followed by repopulation by intercon¬ 
tinental migration. It was thought that these revolutions must have 
been sudden and that no presendy observable process could account 
for them. The latest revolution was transformed into the Noachian 
Flood by William Buckland (1784-1856), an ordained member of 
the Church of England. In time, doubts were raised as to the uni¬ 
versal nature of the deposits supposed to be the products of the 
Noachian Flood because they are largely confined to the northern 
latitudes. They were later shown to be the products of a number of 
discrete and locally restricted glacial events. We shall return to this 
topic later, in connection with Flood Geology. 

Catastrophism was gradually replaced by the Principle of 
Uniformitarianism, the fundamental interpretive principle in read¬ 
ing the geological and fossil records. Encapsulated by Sir Archibald 
Geikie (1835-1924) as “the present is the key to the past,” uniform¬ 
itarianism is commonly attributed to James Hutton (1726-1797) 
with later development by Charles Lyell (1797-1875). The pas¬ 
sage from Lyell quoted by Fr Seraphim (298) presents uniform¬ 
itarianism as gradualistic. But there are two kinds of uniform- 
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itarianism: Lyell’s version which specifies that processes acted in the 
past at the same rate as to-day (this is called substantive uniform- 
itarianism); and another that leaves rates open (this is methodologi¬ 
cal uniformitarianism) and which may correspond to some form 
of neo-catastrophism. Most contemporary geologists understand 
uniformitarianism as methodological uniformitarianism. 

Uniformitarianism is an assumption, but is it a reasonable 
assumption? For example, the study of soft sediments forming at 
present in various environments has yielded modern analogues of 
sedimentary features that are seen in various kinds of sedimentary 
rocks. For instance, modern sand-dunes show large-scale cross¬ 
bedding like that seen on sandstones which are, on this basis, inter¬ 
preted as fossil sand-dunes. 

The authors reject uniformitarianism (see especially pp. 163, 
585) but it is instructive to examine Paleys famous “watchmaker” 
argument favored by “creation scientists,” the scenario about find¬ 
ing a watch and knowing that it had a designer. How would one 
know this? One would know this only if one had seen one or more 
watches that one knew by observation or reputation had a designer. 
In other words, the conclusion that the watch had a designer 
depends on prior knowledge that similar objects are not naturally 
occurring but had a designer. Failing this prior knowledge, one 
could quite legitimately conclude that the watch is a rather odd 
natural object. The methodology here is precisely the same as the 
methodology of uniformitarianism. In both cases, there is the anal¬ 
ogy inferred between the object or objects of known origin and the 
historical object examined. 

Finally, it is ironic that St Basil uses something remarkably like 
the principle of uniformitarianism: 

The command was given ... not even in mud and marshes 
did the water remain idle; it took its part in creation. Every¬ 
where from its ebullition frogs, gnats and flies came forth. For 
that which we see to-day is the sign of the past. Thus every¬ 
where the water hastened to obey the Creators command. 
(Hexaemeron: VII, 1) 
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Turning now to the second sub-theme, that the geological time 
scale is based on an a priori assumption of evolution, Fr Seraphim 
quotes (310) from W. B. N. Berry s “Growth of a Prehistoric Time- 
Scale”: 

Evolution thus is the very basis of the geologic time scale al¬ 
though the scale itself was erected before Darwin and Wallace 
presented their principle of natural selection to the scientific 
world. 

As far as it goes, this sentence is accurately quoted. But it is the 
second sentence of a two-sentence paragraph. The first sentence reads: 

The succession of faunas and floras seen in the rocks of the 
earths crust is the product of several factors of which the most 
important is the evolution of organisms through natural 
selection. 

If these are read consecutively, as written, it becomes clear that 
Berry is saying that the geological time scale is based on a succes¬ 
sion of faunas and floras, their succession (what is seen in the strata) 
being to an important extent the product of evolution. 

The removal of Berry s statement from its context makes him say 
something quite different from what he is really saying and it is this 
sort of distortion that is made to support the “creation science” 
notions that the geological time scale is based on the assumption of 
evolution. What this is supposed to mean is that the stratigraphic 
order of fossil-bearing strata is somehow based on an a priori 
assumption placing the faunas and floras in evolutionary sequence 
so that strata containing organisms considered as primitive would 
have to be the oldest and strata containing successively more 
advanced organisms would have to be successively younger. This 
allegation is simply not true in any sense. The historic fact is that 
the order of stratigraphic succession of faunas and floras has been 
determined on the basis of superposition. Thus, the underlying 
strata, being older, enclose the older faunas and floras, and corre¬ 
spondingly, successively overlying strata enclose successively youn¬ 
ger faunas and floras. This is quite simply based on empirical fact 
and does not rely in the remotest way on any understanding of evo- 
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lutionary relationships among the organisms. The same principle 
would apply if the lowest strata contained purple marbles, the next 
overlying paper clips, and the uppermost beer bottles. Because 
nobody would seriously surest that purple marbles evolved into 
paper clips, and these into beer bottles, a supposed evolutionary 
basis may be eliminated. A chronological succession (purple mar¬ 
bles [oldest]-paper clips-beer bottles [youngest]) is derived stricdy 
and exclusively from the superpositional relationships of the strata 
containing the named objects. Fr Seraphim and Heiromonk Dam¬ 
ascene (311) are unequivocally wrong when they claim that the 
establishment of the order of faunas and floras in the geological 
strata involves circular reasoning. 

With regard to the third sub-theme, the book includes, as one of 
its appendices, a critique of radiometric dating by Curt Sewell, an 
electronic engineer. In addition to repeating the error that the 
geological time-scale is based on the “assumption of evolution,” 
Sewell (633) states that “without this foundational belief [uniform- 
itarianism], all the various long-age dating measurements would be 
meaningless.” Uniformitarianism enters radiometric dating in pos¬ 
tulating that radioactive decay rates are constant. But this is more 
than a matter of faith. Radioactive decay is proof against external 
influences because it is controlled by forces that are vastly more 
effective at short atomic distances than forces working in physico¬ 
chemical reactions. In fact, attempts have been made to modify 
these rates under various physical and chemical conditions but 
with no success. 

Sewell acknowledges the several radioactive decay sequences 
used for dating but denies that the application of multiple decay 
sequences to the same sample gives concordant ages. This is not 
true. The concordance of such ages is quite remarkable. 

This so-called critique of radiometric dating is nothing other 
than a digest of the “creation science” literature on radiometric 
dating and is made up almost entirely of distortions and fantasy. It 
badly damages the credibility of those sections of the book that deal 
with science. 
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Flood geology 

As mentioned earlier, about the only genuine scientific work done 
by the “creation scientists” is Flood Geology. This interprets almost 
all of the geological strata as the product of the Noachian Flood. 
The idea that any part of the geological strata was formed by the 
Noachian Flood was considered and rejected in the early years of 
the 19 th century by geologists, most of whom believed that species 
are immutable. Many of these geologists were ordained members 
of the Anglican Church. 

It should be noted that Flood Geology has a different scope from 
the earlier “catastrophism” that interpreted the relatively recent 
sands, gravels, and boulders, now known to be of glacial origin, as 
products of the Noachian deluge. In “Flood geology” terms, these 
deposits are post-Flood but it is virtually all the fossiliferous strata 
underlying the glacial deposits that are considered to be products of 
the Noachian Flood. In scientific terms, this means all strata from 
the upper part of the Proterozoic to the onset of glaciation at the 
end of the Cenozoic. 

“Creation scientists” have cited the conglomerates (fossil grav¬ 
els) and coarse sandstones as evidence of deposition from fast¬ 
flowing water but there are also enormous thicknesses of strikingly 
uniform fine-grained finely-laminated deposits traceable over vast 
distances that could only have been deposited under quiescent 
conditions. Furthermore, there are lots of strata with trace fossils 
(trails, burrows, etc.) which are formed on stable sea-floor. As trace 
fossils would be destroyed by the erosion of the sediment holding 
them, their presence in the stratigraphic record can only indicate 
quiescent conditions with episodic deposition of sediment. 

There is an order in the succession of faunas and floras found in 
the fossiliferous strata and, in this connection, it is worth remind¬ 
ing ourselves that this order is not based on any a priori assump¬ 
tions about the evolutionary positions of the faunas and floras but 
entirely on the superpositional order of the strata containing them. 

If, as Fr Seraphim insists, all living creatures were created in a six- 
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day period, the fossil record should show just one more or less 
homogeneous assemblage of organisms throughout, hrom the 
oldest layers to the newest. However, this is not the case at all: there 
is a definite order, a successional replacement of assemblages hardly 
supportive of a literal six-day creation period. In commonwith all 
“young earth” creationists, Fr Seraphim has a problem which he 
solves to his satisfaction by invoking science, or rather “creation 
science.” The explanation of this order is “Flood Geology.” 

The “Flood Geology” explanation offered is that the order seen 
in the strata reflects the order in which the bodies of creatures were 
buried. Three explanatory factors are proposed for this sorting: (1) 
Habitat: Creatures living at lower elevations would be buried first 
(i.e. in lower strata) than those living at higher elevations; (2) 
Hydraulic properties: Some, the thinner ones, would be more 
easily suspended in the water, sinking more slowly and would 
therefore be buried after the more globular; (3) Mobility: The more 
active, mobile animals would climb to higher elevations to escape 
the rising waters and would be buried by the upper layers. 

While it is generally true that the earliest fossil faunas consist 
largely of bottom-dwellers, the fossil record as a whole cannot be 
explained in terms of Flood Geology. Here are some stumbling 
blocks: (a) Bottom-dwellers are found at all levels; (b) Modern 
bony fish (teleosts) are found only in higher layers and are entirely 
absent from older layers that contain primitive jawless fish, primi¬ 
tive jawed fish, sharks and primitive bony fish; (c) Whales and dol¬ 
phins occur only at higher levels while similar sized marine reptiles 
are confined to lower strata; (d) Ground sloths appear in the high¬ 
est layers while more agile animals such as horses and carnivores 
occur in lower layers; (e) Birds have a good fossil record well below 
the highest strata. They should be confined to the highest when 
presumably the flood waters had covered all available perches that 
could have been used as refuges. However, pterodactyls are con¬ 
fined to older strata, (f) Large mammals occur in strata younger 
than those to which dinosaurs are confined, (g) Although marine 
invertebrates occur throughout the range of fossiliferous strata. 
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there is a clear succession of invertebrate assemblages: There is an 
assemblage with trilobites in the lower levels, one with ammonites 
above, and finally one dominated by snails and clams. Further¬ 
more, if one considers families, genera and species rather than 
larger groups, there is a similar kind of distribution, a similar non¬ 
repeating order, but on a finer scale. 

Before leaving “Flood Geology,” it is instructive to identify the 
interpretive principles used by “creation scientists” in formulating 
the “Flood Geology model.” First, they recognize that fossils are the 
remains of once-living organisms. Second, they recognize that the 
superpositional succession of layers represents a chronological suc¬ 
cession. Third, they recognize that coarse sands and gravels had 
been deposited from fast-moving water. All three have been deter¬ 
mined, if not by “creation scientists” then by others, by the applica¬ 
tion of the principle of uniformitarianism. The point here is that 
catastrophes (by this is meant non-gradualistic events such as vol¬ 
canic eruptions and tsunami) can be recognised in the geological 
record only by the application of uniformitarianism. “Flood Geol¬ 
ogy” is therefore uniformitarian and according to the criteria artic¬ 
ulated by Fr Seraphim and Fleiromonk Damascene, it has to be 
philosophy, not science. 

Epilogue 

Leaving aside Fr Seraphim Rose for the moment, it hardly needs to 
be stated that in the United States fundamentalist evangelical 
Christians are trying to introduce the teaching of “creation science” 
into the schools as an alternative to “evolution science.” Despite an 
appeal to fairness, in other contexts creationists adopt an either/or 
position, that it is either special creation or evolution, no other view 
being possible. Some Orthodox even think that the Orthodox 
Church should join creationists in their eflForts, oblivious of the fact 
that the Church does not endorse or condemn scientific theories 
and that the fundamentalist evangelical understanding of the Bible 
is quite different from that of the Orthodox Church. 

But if we reject the position of the fundamentalist evangelicals. 
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we must equally critically examine the position of its counterpart: 
scientism, already noted earlier. It is ironic that each, in claiming 
that the other is the only alternative, authenticates the other. Each, 
using the same criterion, science, claims that science proves/dis- 
proves the truth of the Bible. Each is a form of fundamentalism and 
is foreign to the Orthodox Church. 

Nevertheless, many are troubled by the question of evolution, 
and concern is often expressed that Orthodox young adults are 
exposed to science as a World-view, opposed to a Christian World¬ 
view. The problem here is the either/or position adopted by evan¬ 
gelical fundamentalists and Fr Seraphim Rose as well as by atheists. 
Someone taking good, non-doctrinaire courses in Biology or Geol¬ 
ogy would most likely recognize that there is, pace Fr Seraphim, a 
great deal of evidence supporting evolution. Given an either/or 
mind-set the result is hardy surprising. There is, indeed, a parallel 
situation in the former Communist countries where evolution is 
seen as Marxist and hence anathema. 

What is the remedy? An essential component of the remedy is 
the recognition that the evolutionary package as presented by 
Dawkins and others includes a great deal of metaphysical ba^^e, 
as explained earlier. It is also important to bear in mind that a non- 
deistic God continues to work in and through his Creation. Evolu¬ 
tion, seen in this light, is subsumed to a theistic World-view and 
can be regarded as Gods chosen way of creation. 

Returning now to Fr Seraphim Rose, his book, whatever its 
shortcomings, represents the views of a more or less clearly defined 
Orthodox constituency and in this it is valuable. These views 
deserve to be heard along with other views articulated by Ortho¬ 
dox. The book raises many questions and these questions are theo¬ 
logical. They need to be addressed seriously in ongoing debate but 
not with the objective of securing a verdict, one way or the other, 
on the validity of a scientific theory. 

Some of the questions that surest themselves can be stated here. 
What is the authority of the Fathers? To what extent are the Fathers 
infallible? Is it legitimate to interpret the Fathers in the light of later 
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experience? In this connection, dare one point out that the Fathers, 
especially the early Fathers, did carry on a conversation, often 
heated, with the world and that Holy Tradition is not a museum 
but is dynamic? Furthermore, is everything in the Fathers of equal 
authority, of equal weight? Thus, where the Fathers seem to dis¬ 
agree, is it possible that there is no defined doctrine on this matter? 
It may also prove to be fruitful to develop the implications of the 
creation of everything in potential in the beginning. 
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Y^At(ihaaxx}Xio&, Athanasius: The Coherence of his Thought. 

New York: Routledge, 1998. Pp. 258, including index. 

Athanasian scholarship has suffered from specialization. Scholars 
have tended to focus on St Athanasius through the lens of system¬ 
atic theology, mining him for his Trinitarian theology (especially as 
against Arius and the Arians) or his Christology (focusing on his 
alleged pre-Apollinarianism). People have sought to evince Atha¬ 
nasius’s teaching on the body, his understanding of the resurrec¬ 
tion, and his motivations for writing the Life of Anthony, if indeed 
he did write it. All of these studies have been illumined (or clouded) 
by a lively debate about the dating and authorship of texts attrib¬ 
uted to Athanasius. Until this recent book by I^aled Anatolios 
there has not been a comprehensive study of this immensely 
important writer, one which attempted to look into his mind and 
into his time, and most importantly to see what he thought by 
investigating how he thought. 

As his subtitle tells us, Anatolios is concerned with the coherence 
of Athanasius s thought, and he finds that coherence within a single 
theme: the relationship between God and creation. The book 
begins with a highly useful and succinct summary of the treatment 
of this theme in Athanasius’s predecessors. Hellenistic thought 
from Plato to Plotinus, Judeo-Christian thought from Scripture 
through Origen are analyzed with regard to the development of 
thinking about how the divine relates to creation, all the while avoid¬ 
ing simplistic characterization, and providing synthetic insight. 

Moving on to the main subject of his book, Anatolios sets out to 
apply his hermeneutical key to Athanasius’s thought. He respects 
the integrity of particular texts or series of texts (e.g.. On the Incar¬ 
nation and Against the Heathen, the anti-Arian writings, and the 
pastoral and devotional works, including the Life of Anthony), 
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giving the necessary weight to questions of dating and authenticity 
in each case. He engages appropriately, and never adversarily, with 
previous commentators on Athanasius and the mid-fourth cen¬ 
tury. There are points in the book where the rubric of God-creation 
can seem almost obsessive; turn to almost any page in the book at 
random and leitmotif will pop out at you. Yet Anatolios is doing 
more than applying this theme artificially onto Athanasius: at every 
turn, it permits the author to say something fresh on old themes. 

The relationship between God and creation lies at the crux of the 
Arian struggle, and the idea of a created mediator between God and 
creation is unacceptable to Athanasius for several reasons. If the 
saving Word is “created” as we are, then the incarnation no longer 
exalts us. But perhaps more significantly, or more profoundly, the 
point of Athanasius’s insistence on the “otherness” of God is not so 
much to separate God from creation, but precisely to locate cre¬ 
ation “in God.” Creation exists in God, is contingent upon God. 
Likewise the Word is “other than” creation—a reality that is not 
diminished but emphasized, again, by the subsistence of creation 
in the Word (cf. 162). Finally, God does not bridge the distance 
between himself and creation by means of a created mediator or 
agent, but by a divine one—His own Word. As Anatolios puts it 
simply, “only God can relate the world to himself.” 

When it comes to Christology, it becomes apparent that Anatol¬ 
ios is not simply reading the God-creation theme into the incarna¬ 
tion. He points out, conversely, that Athanasius’s thinking on the 
incarnation is precisely what brings abouthis understanding of how 
God relates to creation. God, uncontingent on anything, creates by 
his own free will a creation which is utterly contingent upon him, 
having no being in itself. The incarnation is God’s movement 
towards creation to “protect [it] from its inherent ontological 
poverty” (84). As he puts it elsewhere, the incarnation “repairs the 
convergence between God’s transcendence and nearness. God, 
who is invisible and unknowable by nature, becomes visible and 
knowable and pre-eminendy accessible through the humanity of 
Christ.” 
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Anatolios treats with appropriate care, and with new insight, the 
old debate about Athanasius and Christ’s humanity, specifically his 
human soul. As a veritable herd of scholars have noticed, and as 
nearly every twentieth-century patristic student has had to write an 
essay about, a straightforward reading of On the Incarnation, if not 
other later texts as well, leaves the modern reader alarmed at how 
Athanasius uses the word “body” to describe everything human 
about Our Lord, to the point that the apparent silence concerning 
Christ’s inner life—^his soul—is devastating. (Anatolios himself set 
out his thinking on the matter in two useful articles on the way to 
this book.^) It would be simple enough to exonerate Athanasius of 
“proto-Apollinarianism” by saying that for him, the word “body” 
speaks for all that is human in Christ—the exterior and interior 
life. Or contrarily, it would be too simple to say, with R.P.C. 
Hanson, that Athanasius’s Christ was nothing more than the Logos 
taking on a human body like an astronaut in a spacesuit.^ Finally, 
the matter is not simply one of Athanasius’s concern for Christ’s 
unity over and above the “double-homoousion.” 

Rather, as is clear to Anatolios especially in On the Incarnation, 
the emphasis is to be placed on the fact that all the actions and say¬ 
ings of Christ, both the “human” ones (“I thirst”) and the “divine” 
ones (“I and the Father are one”) are predicated of the divine Word. 
The human sayings and actions belong to the Word, however, by 
virtue precisely of the completeness of the incarnation, the fact that 
the Son of God becomes the son of man. (As one would expect, the 
subject of Christ’s human and divine sayings, and the reality of his 
suffering, are addressed further on in the context of the anti-Arian 
writings, especially Book III oi Against the Arians^ 

If Athanasius speaks most often of the body as representing the 
humanity of Christ, it is at least in part because, as Anatolios notes 
on several occasions, the body is the most “extreme” expression of 

1 “The Body as Instrument’: A Reevaluation of Athanasius’ ‘Logos-Sarx’ Christol- 
ogy,” Coptic Church Review 18 (1997): 78-84; “The Soteriological Significance of 
Christ’s Humanity in St. Athanasius,” 5VTQ40 (1996): 265-86. 

2 R. P. C. Hanson, The Search for the Christian Doctrine of God (Edinburgh: T&T 
Clark, 1988), 448fF. 
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humanity. The notis and psychi are partly “divine”—the body is 
undeniably human. Anatolios’s understanding of the “instrumen¬ 
tality” of the body for Athanasius raises some questions, however, 
for it is not enough only to assert that “the Word s presence in the 
body is active and activating rather than passive” (76), for Apoll- 
inarius would have been only too happy to agree. True, Athanasius 
was not concerned with the “composition” of Christ (as are the 
twentieth-century scholars!), but it is undeniable that Athanasius’s 
writings are amenable to being read with that concern. Anatolios 
does point out an important distinction for Athanasius between 
Christ’s human soul and the Word: the soul is bound to the body, 
restricted by it, while the Word, though active in the body, remains 
ubiquitous and “unqualified” (77f). 

Throughout the book, Anatolios reads closely and carefully, and 
it is a pleasure to participate in his insights. He observes, for exam¬ 
ple, that for Athanasius, “the distance by which God is ‘high above’ 
does not equal a distance by which God is ‘far.’ In other words, 
God’s transcendence is not to be conceived in such away as to miti¬ 
gate against his nearness or immanence” (33). 

There are moments where I wanted to question his English 
translation, particularly in sensitive points such as in deciding 
where ''anthrdpos' should read “man” and where it should read “a 
man” (e.g., 74, and in note 105). The absence of the indefinite arti¬ 
cle in Greek is perhaps nowhere more tricky for English translators 
than when it comes to the humanity of Christ. For the early texts 
Anatolios relies possibly too much on R. M. Thomson’s translation 
(OUP 1971), which falls short on some of the theological nuances 
like these. 

Finally, this fascinating and very readable book ought to be 
required reading for anyone wishing to gain insight into the Great 
Athanasius and his time, and therefore into the development of 
theology in the immensely formative fourth century. One awaits 
Anatolios’s future work with anticipation. 


— Peter Bouteneff 
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Thomas Weinandy, Does God Suffer? Notre Dame, IN: 

University of Notre Dame Press, 2000. Pp. x + 310. 

“And at the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, ‘E’lo-i, E’lo-i, 
la’ma sabach-tha’ni?’ which means, ‘My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?’” (Mk 15:34). It is in this cr^ of Jesus Christ cru¬ 
cified that the believer is given God’s definitive response to the 
theodical mystery (p. 6) of how God can remain an omnipotent, 
immutable (perfectly good and impassible) Creator despite the fact 
that evil and the suffering attendant upon it mar his world. But to 
believe that the cross is God’s response to the mystery of iniquity is 
not equivalent to a theological response to evil. Faith that God 
answers our cry in the cry of Jesus Christ is not theoretically self- 
evident. In order to clarify the exact lines of a cruciform theodicy, 
we must first specify how precisely the Word of the cross responds 
to one who is suffering. What does it mean to say that God suffers 
with us, for us, as one of us? In short, the shape of a cruciform or 
Christoform theodicy seems to hang upon whether or not it holds 
that God is impassible and if impassible, insofar as a passion 
implies a change in substance, whether or not it holds that God is 
immutable. 

At least two different directions have been taken in such a “prac¬ 
tical [as opposed to theoretical]” (Kenneth Surin) or “suffering of 
God” (Barry L. Whitney) theodicy. The first direction, seen most 
famously in Moltmann, and now status quo in much of contempo¬ 
rary Western theology, argues that when God is said to suffer eco¬ 
nomically with us as the God-Man, Jesus Christ, the key to under¬ 
standing this economic suffering of the cross is God’s immanent 
Trinitarian suffering which changes all evil into joy. In contrast to 
seeing the cross as the revelation of God’s triumphant passibility, 
the second direction that can be taken in a cruciform theodicy is to 
uphold the impassibility and immutability of God as the necessary 
presupposition for a correct understanding of how we are re¬ 
deemed in Christ crucified given to us in the Church as the Body of 
God. This position is argued historically and systematically by 
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Fr Thomas Weinandy, OFM, in Does God Suffer? In this book 
Weinandy tries to articulate a positive dogmatic vision of God in 
relationship to humanity.^ This positive dogmatic vision sees God 
as he who is in Jesus Christ in the Church utterly passionate in his 
love, mercy, and compassion for suffering man precisely because he 
is, as a Trinity of persons, immutable and impassible (37). If one 
assumes that the cry with which we began this review is the begin¬ 
ning of any properly theological response to suffering then the only 
defense of God in the face of a suffering world must be a dogmatic 
one which asks who he is as is made known through his Church in 
the midst of the earth and how He responds in this identity to our 
suffering. Weinandy s book is a rare and strong example of a tradi¬ 
tional dogmatic response to it, we would do well, therefore, to 
follow his argument closely both in order to understand how the 
Church expressed the mystery of the cross in the past and in order 
to understand why another approach to the question of Christ s cry 
might now be needed. 

Weinandy argues for this positive vision in ten tightly reasoned 
and learned chapters which draw on contemporary theology as 
well as Patristics, Biblical Studies, and Thomist philosophy. After 
having summarized the contemporary theological turn to divine 
passibility (1-26) as well as outlining his methodology (27-39), 
Weinandy then moves on to the main historical portion of his argu¬ 
ment. He argues that divine impassibility is not a Platonic growth 
on the body of truth, which makes God into a static and lifeless 
Being. Rather Scripture, in both Old (40-68) and New Testaments 
(69-74), and this is followed by Philo (74—82) and the Fathers 
(83-112), sees God as totaliter aliter. God reveals himself passion¬ 
ately to creation in his love, suffering and groaning (immanence) as 
the Wholly Other One who is Savior, Creator and the Holy One 
(transcendence). In other words, God is immanent (passionate not 
passible) because he is transcendent (impassible) not vice versa 
insofar as God as Wholly Other in being “immutably passionate” 
(96, n.73). 

1 See his own popular summary at First Things 117 (Nov. 2001): 35—41. 
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Following the historical portion of the book, we move, through 
an explication of Thomas Aquinas, into a theological and philo¬ 
sophical demonstration of why Gods status as Wholly Other than 
creation necessitates his immutability and impassibility (113—46). 
Weinandy argues that God is a Wholly Other Being in three per¬ 
sons, which are three non-interchangeable, perfectly actualized co¬ 
inhering relations (114-19). In being perfectly actual, God as three 
subsistent relations fully in act is not at all a static and lifeless Being 
but a dynamic life-giving Being whose existence is, as it were, not a 
“noun” but a “verb” (119fF.). But if God is a pure act then he is 
immutable insofar as there is no diminution or increase of his 
action of being good since goodness is always perfectly expressed by 
his will with no remaining ontological potential, in other words, 
God’s will never alters in his choice of the good (123flf.). He cannot 
be said to change in character and become “angry” from some prior 
“happy” state or even become more “happy” from some less “happier” 
state. God, then, is immutable and impassible but he is such not 
without passion but with a perfecdy expressed and undiminished 
passion, that is, God has a “passionless passion” or, in Weinandys 
words, he is “pure love in act, and thus absolute passion in act” (127). 

Following this rather dense explanation of divine immutability 
and impassibility as grounded in Trinitarian theology, Weinandy 
proceeds to its application in the economy first in Christology 
(172-213) then in soteriology (214-42). Jesus Christ is one being 
who is the person of the Son of God existing as a man (174, 197). 
When we speak of the communication of idioms, the attributes or 
idioms are predicated of the person of the Son of God not of either 
of the two natures so that we can speak about the Son of God 
(person) suffering (idiom) in His own body (human nature) with¬ 
out implying that his divine nature is changed by this state of 
becoming (197ff.). In Jesus Christ, we come to see that the person 
of the Son of God existing as a man suffers as a man insofar as the 
Son has taken on a new mode in the hypostatic union (199flF.). On 
the cross God remains Wholly Other, that is, impassible and 
immutable, while really suffering personally with and for all things 
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as a man. Christ s sacrifice is suffering love which conquers suffer¬ 
ing (224) by putting to death our sinful humanity by offering up 
his own life as a most pure and obedient sacrifice to the Father for 
the life of the world (225). But where do we encounter this trans¬ 
mutation of suffering but in the Church, which is the very Body of 
the crucified and risen Christ? 

The last chapter of the book, culminating as it is in an exemplum 
of “Suffering in the Light of Christ” found in the life of St Edith 
Stein who was martyred at Auschwitz (282-86), is Weinandy’s 
ecclesiological response to suffering. Having shown how Christs 
passion, as Gods response to suffering, was passionless, he argues 
that God’s response to suffering in the suffering of the Impassible is 
only vocalized within the life of the Church. In the Church we have 
the Body of the crucified and risen Christ. The Church makes 
Christ present to the suffering world in its intercessory prayer for 
the world and in the work of its associations like parishes and chari¬ 
ties which reach out to those who are suffering (250-51). By 
making Christ present to the suffering world, the Church “com- 
plete[s] what is lacking in Christ’s afflictions” (Col 1:24). Through 
the work of the Church all suffering is revealed as cruciform, as 
redemptively efficacious, whether the sufferer is conscious of the 
grace of Christ working towards consolation in his afflictions or 
not (258-59). Suffering, then, is not “useless,” but it is used by 
God as the means by which he builds up his Body to full maturity 
in him ever working towards the world’s redemption. In other 
words, the path of our glory is revealed in Christ’s labours on the 
cross, for if we die with him, we will also be raised with Him in new 
life. The privileged ground of this completion of Christ’s sufferings 
is the Eucharist (259-60) where the sufferings of all are elevated 
and transformed in Christ and given back to us as the glory of God 
(281-82): “For this slight momentary affliction is preparing for us 
an eternal weight of glory beyond all comparison” (2 Cor 4:17). 

At this point, a profound difficulty with the very conceptual ho¬ 
rizon Weinandy has operated within in elaborating his traditional 
argument can be revealed. In providing the Church a contem- 
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porary dogmatic defense and explication of the rationale behind 
the traditional doctrine of divine impassibility, Weinandy has tried 
to clarify the mystery of the divine cry on our behalf. However, the 
fact that he has, following the Fathers and Aquinas, relied on Greek 
metaphysics (e.g. essence/existence, potentiality/actuality, nature/ 
person) to elaborate this mystery is not at all persuasive to many of 
the thinkers he wishes to convince of the truth that the “Impassible 
suffers.” Why? Those theologians who argue for divine passibility 
are often the very same critics who reject the Hellenistic conception 
of “being” as that which has certain qualities, properties or sub¬ 
stances that determine existence. Other more profound questions 
are therefore forced upon us in our meditation on the cry of Jesus 
Christ: “To what extent is the kerygma metaphysical?”, “To what 
extent is revelation always already given in the categories of Helle¬ 
nistic metaphysics?” and, most importantly, “How am I to clarify 
the mystery of Christ s passionless passionate cry when the world I 
am born into is no longer Greek?” Weinandys work, then, fails in 
its attempt to show that God does not suffer not because it is not a 
faithful and powerful explication of the traditional theological be¬ 
lief in Gods impassibility but precisely because it is! It is not, as 
some writers argue, that the very question of Gods impassibility/ 
passibility is forced upon theology by its Greek inheritance, but 
that the traditional language used to articulate this question is not 
the language of our post-Christian age. Put otherwise, as theolo¬ 
gians we are in a new age when the conceptual language the Fathers 
adapted from the Greeks to proclaim Christ crucified to their age is 
only understood by the initiated and, therefore, much of tradi¬ 
tional theology is, in our age, only preaching to the converted. Un¬ 
less as Christians we are called simultaneously to be Hellenes, there 
must be some new way found to articulate Christ crucified to our 
age. Only by going beyond the Fathers in finding a new contempo¬ 
rary metaphysical language to explicate the power of Christ s suffer¬ 
ing can we be faithful to the Fathers in their worship of the cry which 
heals the man who hears it. 


— Anastassy Gallaher 
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The Pilgrims Tale, edited with an introduction by Aleksei 
Pentkovsky, translated by T. Allan Smith, preface by 
Jaroslav Pelikan. Classics of Western Spirituality. Mahwah, 
NJ: The Paulist Press, 1999. Pp. xii + 233. ISBN 0-8091- 
3709-7. $19.95. 


The Way of the Pilgrim, as it has hitherto been known in English, 
has achieved enormous popularity in the English-speaking world 
since the publication of an English translation by the Anglican cler¬ 
gyman, R. M. French, in 1930. That translation had an apprecia¬ 
tive foreword by W. H. Frere, then Bishop of Truro, who compared 
the stories with Tolstoy for their “vivid pictures of Russian life,” 
commenting that “the religion is sounder ... Our pilgrim knows 
every bit of what he says: and you will listen, even to the strangest 
things that he says, with the respect that is due to real, vital knowl¬ 
edge.” Thirteen years later, French published a sequel. The Pilgrim 
continues his Way, which adds to the four tales of the earlier volume 
three more tales, the first of which is very similar to the original 
four, while the latter two take the rather different form of dia¬ 
logues. All these stories are about the Jesus prayer, and tell of the 
pilgrims search for true prayer, his frustration with conventional 
teaching, which seemed to him complex and theoretical, notably 
failing to show how to fulfil the apostolic injunction to “pray with¬ 
out ceasing,” his discovery of the Jesus prayer, and the Philokalia 
that gave him further teaching about the use of that prayer, and his 
wandering and encounters throughout Russia, his failed attempt to 
make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land and, throughout, his experi¬ 
ence of praying the Jesus prayer. “Wanderers” or pilgrims were a 
familiar feature in Christian Russia; one encounters them in the 
pages of the nineteenth-century Russian novelists. The tales them¬ 
selves take the form of “candid tales of a wanderer to his spiritual 
father” (which is the title of the published version of the tales in 
Russian). The English version of the tales has remained in print, 
and must be one of the factors that have led to the growing popular¬ 
ity of the Jesus prayer, among both Orthodox and non-Orthodox, 
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so that today the Jesus prayer is probably more widely used than at 
any other time in history. Another translation into English was 
published in the U.S. in 1978 by Helen Bacovcin (which, to judge 
from its title, is possibly a revision of French’s original translation). 
The volume under review is a completely fresh translation in the 
now well-known series. Classics of Western Spirituality. 

The identity of the pilgrim has long remained a mystery. The 
two volumes French translated, originally published in Russian in 
1884 and 1911, were anonymous. In a work called Russian Mystics 
(published in English in 1976), Sergei Bolshakov remarked that, at 
the Russian monastery of St Panteleimon on the Holy Mountain, 
he had found a manuscript version of the Way of Pilgrim, longer 
than the published version, with five additional episodes (228); he 
also noted that the “pilgrim” had been known to the startsi of 
Optina Pustyn and made.a tentative attempt to identify him (236- 
37). He also connected the links between the Way of the Pilgrim and 
the Holy Mountain to the controversy that broke out at the begin¬ 
ning of the twentieth century over devotion to the Divine Name, 
that led to military intervention on the Holy Mountain and the 
deportation of many of the Russian monks. But there, for most of 
us, the trail went cold. In the closing years of the twentieth century, 
however, various scholars picked up the trail again. Fr Basil Groli- 
mund, a monk of the Serbian jurisdiction who lives in Germany, 
found a clue in Fr Pavel Florensky, who had quoted from the pil¬ 
grim in his great work The Pillar and Ground of the Truth (229-30 
in Jakim’s translation) and had, in a note on his own copy of the 
1884 edition, identified the author with a certain Archimandrite 
Michael, superior of the monastery of the Holy Trinity at Selen- 
ginsk. Grolimund also discovered the manuscript at Panteleimon 
to which Bolshakov had referred, and was able to illuminate some 
aspects of the publication history behind the 1884 edition, which 
had become the standard text. The results of his research were pub¬ 
lished in various articles, and summarized in his afterword to the 
fifth edition of the standard Russian edition of the Wty of the Pil¬ 
grim, published in Paris in 1989. All this was pursued further by 
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Aleksei Pentkovsky, who in 1992 published a revised text together 
with a long discussion of its history in vol, 27 of the journal SimvoL 
It is this text that forms the basis of the translation reviewed here, 
and Pentkovsky s introduction presents the history of the research 
and presents his own conclusions about the evolution of the text. 

His story is a fascinating tale of detection, although complex and 
difficult to summarize (even Pentkovsky’s account is sometimes 
hard to follow because of its conciseness). But the salient features 
are these. The earliest version of the Four Tales is the work of two 
monks. One of these is the person identified by Florensky: “Archi¬ 
mandrite Michael.” Michael Kozlov (baptized Makharii, he took 
the name Michael as a priest, and later as hieromonk and archi¬ 
mandrite was known as Meletii) was the author of “The Seeker of 
Unceasing Prayer,” a work now lost. He had originally been an 
“Old Believer” (or better: “Old Ritualist,” staroobryadets), who 
converted to Orthodoxy, and spent much of his life as a missionary 
among the Old Ritualists (he was born in 1826, and died in 1884). 
The Old Ritualist background is significant, as the phenomenon of 
wanderers or pilgrims, the background of the Tales, was particu¬ 
larly characteristic of the persecuted Old Ritualist sect. Michael’s 
text seems to have been largely about the vocal use of the prayer. 
The other monk was Arsenii (baptised Valentin) Treopol’sky, the 
author of several devotional works (born 1804, died 1870). Like 
Michael Kozlov, he was a wanderer who spent much of his life wan¬ 
dering from monastery to monastery. He seems to have used 
Michael’s work and supplemented it from various sources (a prac¬ 
tice noted in some of his other works), especially one about the 
experience in prayer of the starets, Vasilisk, “monk and hermit of 
the Siberian Forests.” This work presents the Jesus prayer as a form 
of mental prayer, and displayed an interest in its miraculous effects 
(it had been known to Makarii, one of the startsi of Optino, who 
issued a famous “Warning” about it.) The oldest version of the 
Four Tales, called by Pentkovsky the Optino version, as it is found 
in two manuscripts now in the monastery of Optino, was the work 
of Treopol’sky: this is the text of the Four Tales translated by 
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T. Allan Smith in the volume under review. The “pilgrim” was 
therefore a real person, in fact two real people, who lived as wander¬ 
ers in the middle years of the nineteenth century. The history of the 
published version of the Four Tales is still more complex: Treo- 
polskys Four Tales was the basis of the first published version of 
1881, which was edited by the monk Paisii Fedorov, who supple¬ 
mented Treopolskys text from another of his works, a “Candid 
Missive of an eremitic Anchorite to his Starets and mentor in Inte¬ 
rior Prayer,” to which the published version owes its title. There 
were other early published editions, but the one that became stan¬ 
dard, published in 1884, owed something to the editorial work of 
St Theophan the Recluse, who, among other things, heightened 
the role of the spiritual father in the account, and also the emphasis 
on the Philokalia. The three further “tales,” published in 1911, are 
also in part indebted to Treopolsky. 

Although the principal effect of this edition is to make clearer its 
place in the history of nineteenth-century Orthodox Russia, the 
Tales still retain the magic of their simplicity and spiritual wisdom. 
One can perhaps make too much of the restoration of an early ver¬ 
sion of the text; the text, edited by St Theophan and translated by 
Reginald French, is still worth reading. But it is good to have in 
English, and easily accessible, the information that opens up many 
avenues into the religious world of nineteenth-century Russia. 

— Andrew Louth 

Robert Slesinski, Essays in Diakonia: Eastern Catholic Theo- 

b^cal Reflections. New York-Washington: Peter Lang, 
1998, Pp. 246. 

Father Robert Slesinski, a Byzantine Catholic priest, has performed 
an important work of diakonia by producing this collection of 
fourteen essays that introduce key dimensions of Russian and more 
generally Orthodox theology to Western Christian readers. 
Throughout, the author demonstrates the relevance of this theology 
to post-modern Westerners. While burdened with the limitations of 
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T. Allan Smith in the volume under review. The “pilgrim” was 
therefore a real person, in fact two real people, who lived as wander¬ 
ers in the middle years of the nineteenth century. The history of the 
published version of the Four Tales is still more complex: Treo- 
polskys Four Tales was the basis of the first published version of 
1881, which was edited by the monk Paisii Fedorov, who supple¬ 
mented Treopolskys text from another of his works, a “Candid 
Missive of an eremitic Anchorite to his Starets and mentor in Inte¬ 
rior Prayer,” to which the published version owes its title. There 
were other early published editions, but the one that became stan¬ 
dard, published in 1884, owed something to the editorial work of 
St Theophan the Recluse, who, among other things, heightened 
the role of the spiritual father in the account, and also the emphasis 
on the Philokalia. The three further “tales,” published in 1911, are 
also in part indebted to Treopolsky. 

Although the principal effect of this edition is to make clearer its 
place in the history of nineteenth-century Orthodox Russia, the 
Tales still retain the magic of their simplicity and spiritual wisdom. 
One can perhaps make too much of the restoration of an early ver¬ 
sion of the text; the text, edited by St Theophan and translated by 
Reginald French, is still worth reading. But it is good to have in 
English, and easily accessible, the information that opens up many 
avenues into the religious world of nineteenth-century Russia. 

— Andrew Louth 

Robert Slesinski, Essays in Diakonia: Eastern Catholic Theo- 

b^cal Reflections. New York-Washington: Peter Lang, 
1998, Pp. 246. 

Father Robert Slesinski, a Byzantine Catholic priest, has performed 
an important work of diakonia by producing this collection of 
fourteen essays that introduce key dimensions of Russian and more 
generally Orthodox theology to Western Christian readers. 
Throughout, the author demonstrates the relevance of this theology 
to post-modern Westerners. While burdened with the limitations of 
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any collection of essays produced for publications with varying 
standards over a sixteen-year period, the work nonetheless makes 
a significant contribution to —inter alia —Eastern Catholicisms 
attempts to re-appropriate its Orthodox roots. It thus reflects the 
best in the post-Vatican II Catholic Church’s efforts to breathe with 
its “second lung.” And while this occasionally engenders a certain 
romanticism, Slesinski does in other instances challenge aspects of 
Orthodox life and thought. (In this respect it would be marvellous 
to read his reaction to Bulgakovs recently published Sous les 
remparts de Chersonese^ Slesinski’s expertise in philosophy is partic¬ 
ularly helpful for elucidating aspects of Russian thought that some¬ 
times receive superficial treatment by those versed only in theology. 
His clear style is also commendable. 

The first essay, “The Seventh Ecumenical Council in Lived 
Remembrance,” not only shows an appreciation for the theological 
issues at stake in the eighth century but makes a connection to con¬ 
temporary questions concerning alienation and the search for tran¬ 
scendence. The next, “Reflections on a Millennium and the Chris¬ 
tian vocation of Rus’” provides a helpful overview of central issues 
in East-Slavic Church history even though post-1989 develop¬ 
ments have demonstrated how naive were Slesinskis hopes for 
“Rus’ uniting East and West” (29). And while the author could not 
have known this in 1988, the “spiritual renaissance” (34) that he 
praised then has been isolated to small pockets of the population 
with the “renewal” frequently consisting of the restoration of insti¬ 
tutions and their proclamation of an institutional credo of territo¬ 
rial and cultural proprietariness. 

“Postmodernity and the Resource of the Christian East” pro¬ 
vides insightful reflections on theology as a hierurgy and post- 
critical exegesis, though one also finds a romantic description of 
eucharistic ecclesiology (44; see also “On the Catholicity of the 
Church,” 70); and a form of reductionism in the assertion that “the 
saving events themselves as proclaimed by Scripture are actualized 
in the present moment only within a sacramental or Eucharistic 
setting.” Liturgy may be a unique and privileged locus for such 
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actualization, but it can hardly be the only one. “Infant Commu¬ 
nion: A Pastoral Note” is probably the least impressive piece of the 
entire collection. Slesinski is far too timid in his promotion of the 
practice among Eastern Catholics and errs in the presentation of 
certain facts. 

Slesinski s encomia of Frs Schmemann and Meyendorff (75-94) 
illustrate how these modern luminaries inspired renewal among 
Eastern Catholics as well. However, a curious mistake concerning 
St Gregory Palamas’ theology crept into the second encomia where 
we read that “the divine essence [sic\ can be truly experienced by 
man because God shared his own life with man.” 

The next two essays deal with marital relations in the thought of 
Chrysostom and Berdyaev. The uniqueness of the formers per¬ 
sonalism is ably demonstrated, while the latter—though otherwise 
praised by Slesinski—is critiqued for his unwillingness to espouse 
an ontological link between sex, love, and childbearing. In this, 
Slesinski shows his indebtedness, inter alia, to the tradition crystal¬ 
lized in Paul Vi’s Humanae Vitae. “An Eastern Perspective on Femi¬ 
nism” provides a cogent response to the more radical forms of this 
movement, even though, quite frankly, many of his insights derive 
from Western, not Eastern, sources. 

The last section of the collection, “Russian Religious Philosophy 
and Contemporary Speculation” with its four essays, is where 
Slesinski really shines. He brilliantly analyses how reason degener¬ 
ates into rationalism in certain philosophical systems, and “maps” 
the relationship between intuitive and rational modes of thought 
(132); he ably critiques the occasional lack of clarity and coherence 
in Khomyakov’s and Kireevsky’s philosophical vocabulary and dis¬ 
tinctions (134) as well as Solovyov’s imprecise terminology (136) 
(while appreciating their contributions as a whole); he describes 
Florovsky’s and Lossky’s lack of sympathy for Russian Orthodox 
authors who did not fit into the categories of their neo-patristic 
synthesis (146); he illustrates the affinities between the metaphys¬ 
ics of Nicholas of Cusa and that of Florensky, Bulgakov and Frank 
(148-49); reflects on the potential of imyaslavie to generate a phi- 
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losophy of language (163); and discusses why modernization need 
not mean secularization and radical autonomy (171-93) relying 
on Solovyov and S. L. Frank for inspiration. 

In sum, the work is a milestone in the development of Eastern 
Catholic theology, and will hopefully be followed by a work not 
only derivative in its scope and focus, but seminal in its own right. 
Slesinski certainly has the skills to undertake such a task. 

— Peter Galadza 

Paul Robert Magocsi, Of the Making of Nationalities There 
Is No End^ East European Monographs, Distributed by 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1999,2 vols. Vol. I: 
Carpatho-Rusyns in Europe and North America, with an In¬ 
troduction by Christopher N. Hann, Pp. xxxvii + 482. Vol. 

II: Speeches, Debates, Bibliographic Works, with an Intro¬ 
duction by Tom Trier, Pp. xxiii + 536. 

Paul Robert Magocsi, Carpatho-Rusyn Studies. An Anno¬ 
tated Bibliography Volume II: 1985-1994, East European 
Monographs, Distributed by Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1998, Pp. viii + 280. 

Professor Magocsi is a Canadian-based historian and political sci¬ 
entist who has for over a quarter of a century, through his writing 
and lectures, been at the forefront of the movement to advocate a 
specific national identity for those “stateless” peoples who originate 
from and live in and around the Carpathian Mountains in Central 
Europe: the Carpatho-Rusyns. Not without his critics, especially 
from amongst Ukrainians (most European Rusyns today are Ukrai¬ 
nian citizens), Magocsi is nonetheless universally recognized as an 
outstanding and influential scholar. The two volumes of “Of the 
Making of Nationalities” bring together forty-one already-pub¬ 
lished studies, allowing the reader to follow Magocsi s development 
of thought during his scholarly career. The introductions by Chris¬ 
topher Hann and Tom Trier in Volume One and Two, respectively, 
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losophy of language (163); and discusses why modernization need 
not mean secularization and radical autonomy (171-93) relying 
on Solovyov and S. L. Frank for inspiration. 

In sum, the work is a milestone in the development of Eastern 
Catholic theology, and will hopefully be followed by a work not 
only derivative in its scope and focus, but seminal in its own right. 
Slesinski certainly has the skills to undertake such a task. 

— Peter Galadza 

Paul Robert Magocsi, Of the Making of Nationalities There 
Is No End^ East European Monographs, Distributed by 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1999,2 vols. Vol. I: 
Carpatho-Rusyns in Europe and North America, with an In¬ 
troduction by Christopher N. Hann, Pp. xxxvii + 482. Vol. 

II: Speeches, Debates, Bibliographic Works, with an Intro¬ 
duction by Tom Trier, Pp. xxiii + 536. 

Paul Robert Magocsi, Carpatho-Rusyn Studies. An Anno¬ 
tated Bibliography Volume II: 1985-1994, East European 
Monographs, Distributed by Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1998, Pp. viii + 280. 

Professor Magocsi is a Canadian-based historian and political sci¬ 
entist who has for over a quarter of a century, through his writing 
and lectures, been at the forefront of the movement to advocate a 
specific national identity for those “stateless” peoples who originate 
from and live in and around the Carpathian Mountains in Central 
Europe: the Carpatho-Rusyns. Not without his critics, especially 
from amongst Ukrainians (most European Rusyns today are Ukrai¬ 
nian citizens), Magocsi is nonetheless universally recognized as an 
outstanding and influential scholar. The two volumes of “Of the 
Making of Nationalities” bring together forty-one already-pub¬ 
lished studies, allowing the reader to follow Magocsi s development 
of thought during his scholarly career. The introductions by Chris¬ 
topher Hann and Tom Trier in Volume One and Two, respectively, 
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are a great help to newcomers to the debate on the Rusyn people 
and provide sign posts for successful navigation through the 
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losophy of language (163); and discusses why modernization need 
not mean secularization and radical autonomy (171-93) relying 
on Solovyov and S. L. Frank for inspiration. 

In sum, the work is a milestone in the development of Eastern 
Catholic theology, and will hopefully be followed by a work not 
only derivative in its scope and focus, but seminal in its own right. 
Slesinski certainly has the skills to undertake such a task. 

— Peter Galadza 

Paul Robert Magocsi, Of the Making of Nationalities There 
Is No End^ East European Monographs, Distributed by 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1999,2 vols. Vol. I: 
Carpatho-Rusyns in Europe and North America, with an In¬ 
troduction by Christopher N. Hann, Pp. xxxvii + 482. Vol. 
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New York, 1998, Pp. viii + 280. 

Professor Magocsi is a Canadian-based historian and political sci¬ 
entist who has for over a quarter of a century, through his writing 
and lectures, been at the forefront of the movement to advocate a 
specific national identity for those “stateless” peoples who originate 
from and live in and around the Carpathian Mountains in Central 
Europe: the Carpatho-Rusyns. Not without his critics, especially 
from amongst Ukrainians (most European Rusyns today are Ukrai¬ 
nian citizens), Magocsi is nonetheless universally recognized as an 
outstanding and influential scholar. The two volumes of “Of the 
Making of Nationalities” bring together forty-one already-pub¬ 
lished studies, allowing the reader to follow Magocsi s development 
of thought during his scholarly career. The introductions by Chris¬ 
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to continue to maintain integrally its Slavonic-Byzantine heritage 
in doctrine and discipline. In retrospect, the Union gave birth to a 
Slavic ecclesiological and sociological phenomenon that has, down 
the centuries, provoked anger and condemnation from its detrac¬ 
tors and equal animosity from its adherents. Today, four centuries 
later, “uniatism”—the pejorative name given to this historical 
model of church unity—remains a serious challenge for ecumen¬ 
ists. The most important historic consequence of the Union is 
todays Ukrainian Catholic Church, and it is its scholars who have 
taken the lead in visiting once again, with all the critical historical 
tools now available, the genesis and the long-term effects of the 
Union. 

Boris Gudziak is probably the Ukrainian Catholic Church’s 
leading contemporary scholar on the Union. In Crisis and Reform, 
the fruit of his Ph.D. studies at Harvard, Gudziak has produced 
what has become, and will long continue to be, the standard refer¬ 
ence text on the religious, political, and sociological context for the 
Union. The author analyses the spiritual and cultural reform 
movement within the Kyivan Metropolitanate before the time of 
the Union in the context of its relationship to Constantinople, the 
newly created Moscow Patriarchate, and the Protestant reforma¬ 
tion and counter-reformation of the West. The effect of Greek 
emissaries to the Slavic lands is also carefully examined. The final 
chapter is devoted to the details of how the Union came to be 
consummated within an antagonistic and divided political and 
ecclesiastical community. Gudziak’s study is an impressive, well- 
resourced piece of scholarship. The book includes illustrations, 
maps, photographs, appendices (including a translation of the 
Polish version of the Articles of Union), copious end notes (leaving 
the main text uncluttered), bibliography and index. 

Where Crisis and Reform leaves off. Four Hundred Years picks up. 
This book, which has twelve contributors (one of whom is Boris 
Gudziak), contains the published proceedings of an international 
symposium held in Holland on the occasion of the fourth cente¬ 
nary of the Union of Brest. Representatives of the Ukrainian Gath- 
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olic Church, the Patriarchate of Moscow, the Patriarchate of Con¬ 
stantinople, and the Roman Catholic Church participated. The 
result is an open-minded re-evaluation of the Union from several 
confessional perspectives. This is an extremely valuable volume 
that gives the reader an insight into how the different Churches 
have understood the Union in the past, how they have been 
affected by it, and the implications of the Union for todays move¬ 
ment towards Orthodox/Catholic Unity. 

— Roman Cholij 

Alexander F. C. Webster, The Pacifist Option: The Moral 
Argument against War in Eastern Orthodox Theology. San 
Francisco: International Scholars Publications, 1998. 

Pp. xiv + 351. Paper, $33.50, ISBN 1-57309-243-6. 

The Orthodox Church describes the Cross of Christ as the “weapon 
of peace, the invincible trophy” and assigns to Mary the Theotokos 
the role of “champion leader of victorious hosts.” Military imagery 
is found everywhere in the Church, from iconography to hymns. 
Yet, this is the same Church which has never developed theories of 
“just war” and “crusade,” akin to those found in the West. In fact, 
in examining the entire corpus of scriptural and patristic thought 
that comprises the Orthodox Tradition, as well as the ways this 
tradition has manifested itself in modern theology and popular lit¬ 
erature, Fr Alexander Webster has identified the “pacifist trajec¬ 
tory”—renunciation of violence in all forms—as the underlying 
basis of the Orthodox view towards war. In the conditions of this 
fallen world, and through the application of oikonomia, the “paci¬ 
fist moral perspective required from the clergy and monastics of the 
Church” may not be strictly enforced for the laity, in certain speci¬ 
fied situations, but, in the end, “every Orthodox will be expected to 
fulfill the spiritual-moral ideal of absolute pacifism” (180). 

The Pacifist Option serves two interrelated purposes that Fr Alex¬ 
ander hopes to advance. The first is his on-going interest in the 
Orthodox perspective on war and peace, the subject of his doctoral 
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“just war” and “crusade,” akin to those found in the West. In fact, 
in examining the entire corpus of scriptural and patristic thought 
that comprises the Orthodox Tradition, as well as the ways this 
tradition has manifested itself in modern theology and popular lit¬ 
erature, Fr Alexander Webster has identified the “pacifist trajec¬ 
tory”—renunciation of violence in all forms—as the underlying 
basis of the Orthodox view towards war. In the conditions of this 
fallen world, and through the application of oikonomia, the “paci¬ 
fist moral perspective required from the clergy and monastics of the 
Church” may not be strictly enforced for the laity, in certain speci¬ 
fied situations, but, in the end, “every Orthodox will be expected to 
fulfill the spiritual-moral ideal of absolute pacifism” (180). 

The Pacifist Option serves two interrelated purposes that Fr Alex¬ 
ander hopes to advance. The first is his on-going interest in the 
Orthodox perspective on war and peace, the subject of his doctoral 
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dissertation, and reflected in his continuing research (as, for exam¬ 
ple, his publication in this journal of “Varieties of Christian 
Military Saints: From Martyrs under Caesar to Warrior Princes” 
[SVTQ, 24:1]). The second is his desire for Orthodox Christians, 
particularly in the West, to more forcefully present a distinctively 
Orthodox view of ethics and social policy, rather than simply 
acquiesce to the positions put forth by Roman Catholics and Prot¬ 
estants. As he writes in the introduction, “The sts^e is set for the 
Eastern Orthodox to enter the debate and to make a fresh, vital, but 
properly nuanced contribution” (18). 

In order to facilitate this, Fr Alexander grounds his work in the 
Western theological and pacifist traditions to provide a suitable 
point of departure to examine the Orthodox ethos. This book con¬ 
tains copious citations and notes; even for those who will disagree 
with its conclusions, it is a valuable reference tool. Drawing upon 
the canons, the writings of Church Fathers, the lives of the martyrs 
and the Slavic passion-bearers, and examining how these traditions 
were reflected in classic nineteenth-century Russian literature, 
Fr Alexander develops the Orthodox “pacifist trajectory” by point¬ 
ing to its grounding in four ascetic virtues: non-violence, non-resis¬ 
tance, voluntary kenotic suffering, and universal forgiveness. No 
doubt some will question the absence of chapters dealing with, for 
example, the lives of canonized warrior princes (such as Alexander 
Nevsky and Dimitrii Donskoi), but Fr Alexander is quite clear that 
the examination of the “justifiable war” tradition is not within the 
parameters of this work, and in fact will be discussed in the com¬ 
panion volume to The Pacifist Option, the forthcoming Virtuous 
Warriors: Justifiable War in the Eastern Orthodox Moral Tradition. 
In this book, however, he lays out, with convincing clarity, the 
argument that, ideally, all Orthodox Christians should strive to be 
pacifists. This was certainly the position of the Early Church. In 
modern times, it is clear that, at the very least. Orthodox clerics and 
monastics, as the “advance guard” of the Church, have a duty to 
uphold the Church’s pacifist outlook, even if the laity are unable to 
take up the “vocation” of being pacifists—a problem that the 
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Church has faced ever since it became the majority faith of the 
Roman Empire and subsequent other states. 

Of special interest was Fr Alexanders discussion of the various 
trajectories of Orthodoxy’s social and political ethics, depending 
on how Orthodox view their relationship vis-k-vis the larger society 
they find themselves in. Pacifism is the response of those who view 
the Church as something completely separate from the world, with 
Orthodox Christians forming a distinct group in society (the “sect- 
separation-ethnos” approach), whereas “justifiable war” is likely to 
be advocated by those who view Church and state as two comple¬ 
mentary institutions existing in harmony, with persons in society 
simultaneously members of the Church and of the nation (what 
he terms “church-symphonia-people” type). “Holy wars” emerge 
when there is a gross distortion, in his view, of the role of the 
Church in society, when the Church, state, and society fuse into a 
single community. In essence, this first work is devoted primarily to 
the ascetic view of social ethics, of Christians withdrawing from the 
world in order to serve as witnesses of the Kingdom; the symphonic 
view, which has been adopted for the most part by the Russian 
Orthodox Church (as seen in the recent “Bases of the Social Con¬ 
ception of the Russian Orthodox Church,” adopted at the August 
2000 Bishops’ Council), is to be addressed in the second volume. 
This is the ongoing tension in the application of Orthodox social 
ethics, between the ascetical desert and the symphonic city, 
between rejection of secular service in favor of being loyal solely to 
the Kingdom, and service to the earthly Fatherland as a mimesis, or 
reflection, of service to God’s heavenly realm. 

It is perhaps not accidental that the main centers of Orthodox 
pacifist activity in modern times have been Orthodox individuals 
and communities living in emigration or in areas where Orthodox 
form a numerical minority (e. g. Finland). It would appear that in 
such conditions. Orthodox would have a greater opportunity, by 
not having the majoritarian responsibility of caring for secular con¬ 
cerns, of manifesting a pacifist outlook and a greater separation of 
the Church from worldly affairs and the local culture. Perhaps, 
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using Fr Alexander s work as a base, a study could be undertaken 
of differing Orthodox minority communities; Churches such as 
those of Finland, Estonia, or the Czech Republic, where Ortho¬ 
doxy is recognized as a “national” faith even though Orthodox are a 
numerical minority; the mission Churches in Japan, Kenya, or 
Uganda, where Orthodoxy is, temporally speaking, a “new” arrival, 
but where Orthodoxy has been successfully indigenized; and the 
Orthodox in North America and Western Europe, who form both 
a numerical minority and who also, to some extent, stand outside 
the prevailing mainstream culture. Indeed, it appears that pacifism, 
whether practiced by Orthodox or non-Orthodox, is a decidedly 
countercultural phenomenon. Because of Orthodoxy’s lack of 
roots, either in American history or culture, it may very well be that 
American Orthodox are called to rediscover and manifest Ortho¬ 
doxy’s ascetic tendency in social ethics, to counterbalance what 
appears to be an overwhelming desire, in the Orthodox heartland, 
to return to some version of symphonia between Church, state, and 
society. Fr Alexander’s work opens up many avenues for further dis¬ 
cussion on a wide range of theological, ethical, and political issues. 

— Nikolas K. Gvosdev 
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